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NO ONE LIKE ANOTHER IN SMARTNESS OF STYLE 
EACH ONE LIKE THE OTHER IN EXCELLENCE OF WORKMANSHIP 
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| Segoe a connoisseur who goes in quest of treasured art objects, the Suit Shop has 
assembled the Springtime collection of suits. Criticism, judgment, discrimina- 
tion exercised in the selection of every suit makes this, like an art collection, inclu- 
sive only of the best, because it contains only the exclusive. 


And because tricotine is the fabric most amenable to good tailoring, tricotine suits 
are treasures of tailored smartness. Some introduce the new lengthened coat, 
slightly fitted, new interpretations of the ripple flare, the pony back, the Eton. 
There are suits rich with embroidery, smart with simple pipings. Each is a miracle Vo 
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Announcement Extraordinary! 


On the last day of the Chicago convention Mrs. Catt announced, on behalf of the Leslie 
Suffrage Commission, that it had been decided to offer the columns of the Woman Citizen to 
the League of Women Voters during 1920. 











Space will accordingly be reserved for League material, apportioned to the various working 
committees of the League. 







This issue is necessarily given over mainly to the closing ceremonies of the N.A.W.S.A. 
The next issue will take up in further detail the League's initial program. 
















Suffrage is won. The Woman Citizen has only begun. Most of our readers are well up 
on suffrage. Many of them recognize a pressing need of political education. They want 
education in the mechanical technique of voting. They want education in the values of the 
political party system. They want education as to the claims and merits of the respective 
parties. They are determined that the words Republican, Democrats, Non-partisan League, 
Socialist, Labor Party shall carry definite meaning. 












To meet this want, to help clarify issues, to help interpret economic and political interplay, 
these will be part of the program of the Woman Citizen. 
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are displayed in the Little Children’s Department in a particularly fascinating z 
collection which arrived from Europe but a few days ago. 
To evolve these exquisite little hats, Madame la Mode must have immured 
herself in her atelier in one of her rarest and airiest moods, for they seem iT 


verily to be ‘‘such stuff as dreams are made of’’—composed, apparently, of 
Summer clouds and sunshine, of thistledown and flower-buds from fairyland. 
Considered as a framing for sweet baby faces, they are so ravishing that 
no one who has or loves a little girl will be proof against their appeal. 
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66 FOR years we have been appealing for recognition bj 
and petition? 
fron the inside of the parties.”—C. C. C. 


e_ Chicago convention of the National American Woman 

suffrage Association ended on February 18. 
of it, the mark of it, will never end. 

In a sense it revolutionized the great body whose massed ex 
pression it was. Its delegates went into it as members of a sut- 
frage association which had always stood aloof from party affi- 
lation. They came out of it as a League of Women Voters de- 
termined to put the political party system to a supreme test, the 
test of actual personal experiment. 

The world today is very full, on the one side, of people who 
—F have lost all faith in the party system, people who are for throw- 
ing it utterly into the discard, people a few of whom have specific 
substitutes to offer but most of whom stand in a futile iconoclasm 
pounding down the old and building nothing new. 

On the other hand, the world is very full of people who are 
for upholding the party system at any and grievous cost, who 
make a fetich of it, people who are for the party first and the 
tight afterward, party devotees, who by their unintelligent, 
dogged, and doggone reactionaryism make I. W. Ws. out of 
radicals, radicals out of liberals and liberals out of conservatives 

Enter now the women. 

No one can fail to see that by their commitments at Chicago 
women have undertaken a mighty experiment. Women have 
never tried out the political party system for themselves. 
know notthing about it from direct experience. They know onl) 
what men have done with it and failed to do with it. 





They 


The destruction, 








W' )MEN are not by nature revolutionists. 
the waste, the woe inherent in revolution are abhorrent to 
them. Women are not for violence and bloodshed, not for sabot- 
age and wreckage. Women are for the slower, sometimes painful 
process of growth, they are for building, brick on top of 
brick. 

Women are patient enough to test the old supremely. They 
have common sense enough to know that they have not tested 
the political party system supremely. They have not tested it at 
all. They have but stood by while men tested it for them. 

By a vote of two and a half to one the convention adopted the 
slogan, 

“ Get into the parties.” 

What does it mean? 

In what political faith does it leave the organization? 

Where does it leave the individual woman? 


A Mighty Political Experiment 


the political parties. 


If so, what was the use of our getting the vote? 


The influence 


Is it now our intention to stay on the outside 


The only way to get anything in this country 1s 


ft the first place the slogan was projected as a battle cry, not 
as a creed. A political situation confronts the country. The 
women of the country want full voice in the settlement of that 
situation. The country is run by the political party system. In 
vain to try to get hold of the steering wheel until you get into the 
boat. 

Get into the boat. 

Get in by the thousands, get in with a massed pressure that 
there will be no withstanding as you make known your wants and 
wishes, your views and judgment as to which course the boat 
should take, which way make port. 

Don’t leave it to a woman here and a woman there to get in. 
It may not be one 
Don’t leave 


Everybody get in. Choose your own party. 


of the majority parties. It may be a minority party. 


them to fight their battle without your help. Get in. Nobody 
is going to criticize you now for your party affiliation. Choose, 


No party is 
Get in and 


and stand and deliver with the party you choose. 
No party is going to suit you. 


going to be right. 
As Nancy Schoonmaker says, 


make it right, make it suit you. 
“Hold your nose and go on in.” 


HERE isn’t much danger that women are ever going in too 
=z far, ever going to be extreme in their party commitments. 
For each woman the point to which she goes in party commitment 
will be a matter of private conscience. 

Meantime, there will stand the League of Women Voters, the 
big composite pan-partisan body, with its clarification place for 
partisan complexities, its common meeting ground for the fur- 
therance of those principles, ideals, and issues which rise superior 
to all party claims. 

With this salient commitment of the Chicago convention, we 
end forever the year-long objection of the politicians that the 
League of Women Voters is a woman’s party, a segregated body, 
a political entity on its own account. 

Ever since the organization of the League in St. Louis last 
March, we have been kept explaining, kept on the defensive, kept 
digging our heels in the ground to hold our own when all our 
energies were needed for the forward march. 

We are done with that. Even the stupidest politician cannot 
misread the political intention of a body of women which frankly 
and emphatically goes on record with the recommendation to its 
members, ‘‘ Get into the parties.” 

It is a vast experiment. 
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For You—If You Were Not There 


The Chicago Joint Convention 
Fifty-First Annual Convention of the N. A. W. S. A. 


First Congress of the League of Women Voters 


NQUALIFIEDLY, it was the greatest of all suffrage con- 

ventions. Greatest in point of numbers, greatest in distinc- 
tion of program, greatest in vitality of interest, greatest, most of 
all, in a certain wingedness of spirit which lifted and sustained the 
women so that there was no incongruity in the feeling that Miss 
Anthony was there, Dr. Shaw was there, all those who have gone 
before were there, you who were absent were there, all those who 
were to come after were there. There was no past, no present, 
no future; only a vast oneness. Wing touched wing. 

It was amazing the way Dr. Shaw and Miss Anthony, Lucy 
Stone, the whole host of pioneers, dominated the days. Amazing 
and yet reassuring, calming. It was as it should be. It was 
their victory. It was amazing the way the program set itself to 
the call of future generations, a divination of coming needs, com- 
ing opportunity, responsibility. Yet that stimulated and steadied 
too. Women rose to opportunity and responsibility. They met it 
on tiptoe. They were ready. 


ET’S begin with Thursday, the twelfth. All day long women 

were to be seen hurrying through the corridors of the Con- 
gress Hotel, the convention hotel, on their way to the “ Elizabethan 
Room,” to the “ English Room,” to “ Suite 1136,” to the “Green 
Room,” or going out through the street doors, bound for the 
“Ball Room” of the La Salle Hotel. Women important not 
only in the affairs of suffrage but important too in other acute 
national problems, trained and specialized women, like Jane 
Addams, Julia Lathrop, Mrs. Raymond Robins, Mrs. Percy V. 
Pennybacker, Katherine Bement Davis, Catherine Waugh Mc- 
Culloch, Mrs. Mina C. Van Winkle, Dr. Mabel Ulrich, Mrs. 
Edward P. Costigan, Florence Kelley, Mrs. Thomas G. Winter 
Dr. Caroline Bartlett Crane, Mary McDowell, Mrs. Jos. T. 
Bowen, Mrs. Frederick Peterson, Agnes Nestor, Sophonisba P. 
Breckenridge, Mary Anderson, Mabel Gillespie, Ethel Smith, 
Nellie Quick, Alice Stone Blackwell, Mrs. Wm. G. Willcox, Mrs. 
Agnes Warbasse, Mrs. George Notman, Mrs. James Lees Laid- 
law, Judge Bartelme, and too many others to name separately. All 
headed toward one of the big committee meetings. All in a 
hurry and all giving the impression of being intent on some pro- 
gram in hand. They had no time to chatter. If you stopped one, 
inevitably you were met with—* So glad to see you, so sorry to 
have to run, but the conference is on ”—and she was off to take 
part in the big work program confronting her. They were not 
there to play, any of them. They were there to attend the pre- 
Congress conferences of the League of Women Voters. 


HE voting members of each conference, it will be recalled, 

consisted of the chairman of the section, together with its 
forty-eight state members and representatives of other agencies 
doing the same work, who had been officially invited to come by 
the chairman of the section. The purpose of each conference was 
the formulation of a legislative program which aimed to combine 
the best judgment and experience of all workers for the same 
cause. The resulting program of legislation adopted by each 
conference was later to be presented to the convention of the 
League of Women Voters for its consideration; and, if adopted 
by the convention, the combined legislative program was to be- 


come the platform to which the League of Women Voters -hould 
stand pledged. The conferences were open to visitors but v sitors 
did not have floor or voting privileges. 


” the English Room was Mrs. Frederick P. Bagley, Cha rman 
of the Committee on American Citizenship, assisted by Mrs, 
Mary Sumner Boyd, Chairman of the Research Departm.nt oj 
the Leslie Bureau of Suffrage Education. Mrs. Boyd’s chart 
display and map display ably supplemented Mrs. Bagley’s con- 
prehensive program of discussion and both attracted a grea: deal 


of favorable attention from all who were in attendance up« 1 the 
Citizenship Committee’s hearings. 

In the Elizabethan Room was Mrs. Raymond Robins wi..: her 
Committee for the Protection of Women in Industry. 

In the English Room was Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker \ ith a 


skilled corp of interpreters representing child welfare stan: ards, 
illiteracy, child labor, public protection of infancy, maternit: and 
recreation. 

In Suite 1136 was Mrs. Edward P. Costigan’s Committe on 
Food Supply and Demand. 

In the Green Room was the Social Hygiene Committee, Dr. 
Valeria H. Parker, Chairman. 

Over at the La Salle Hotel in the Ball Room, Catherine Waugh 
McCulloch was having the meeting of the Committee on the Uni- 
tormity of Laws Concerning Women. 

The special speakers scheduled on these committee programs 
included Mrs. Catt, Judge Ben Lindsey and Governor Henry J. 
Allen of Kansas. 


HE wisdom back of the formation of these committees and 

the urgent need of the classified knowledge which the com- 
mittee members brought to Chicago for this occasion were to be 
made manifest later. Suffice it here to say that had it not been for 
these committees and their preliminary work, the League of 
Women Voters must have been projected on the following Satur- 
day without a foot to stand on. Instead of which it had various 
good feet to stand on, each of the above committees serving as 4 
special support. 

This is a good place to remind everybody of the status of the 
League of Women Voters during the past year. Organized at 
St. Louis at the March convention, it was not a separate body but 
a section of the N. A. W. S. A. It was an experiment. It was 
by no means a foregone conclusion that a pan-partisan league of 
voting women of the country was the thing to be desired as a 
enduring successor to the N, A. W.S. A. For a year the League, 
as a section of the suffrage association, had been under tlie 
gracious chairmanship of Mrs. Charles H. Brooks, and through 
its committees had been accumulating the specialized informa 
tion which was to prove so valuable a nucleus later. 

Frdiay morning, February 13th, was given over to the meeting 
of the National Executive Council of the N. A. W. S. A. That 
Council had the following questions to put before the convention 
with some constructive recommendation as to the answers: 

1. Shall the National American Woman Suffrage Association 
dissolve when the last task concerning the extension of suffrage 
to women is completed? 
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2. Shall it recommend its members to join the League of 
Women Voters ? 

3. Shall this be the 
auspices of the National American Woman Suffrage Associa- 
If not, when shall the next be called + 


last suffrage convention held under the 


t10N © 

4. li this is to be the last convention, shall a Board of Officers 
pe elected at this convention to serve until all tasks are completed : 
lf this is done, to whom shall such a Board render its final report 
and by whom shall it be officially discharged ¢ 

5. |i dissolution is determined upon, what disposition shall be 
made of (a) the files of data; (b) the property; (c) and funds 
if any remain? 

6. In the event that the National American Woman Suttrage 
Association shall be shall 
auxiliary of the International Woman Suffrage Alliance : 

7. \Vhat plan for the intensive education of new women voiers 
is possible and shall it be recommended that the League of \Women 
Voters take up this work or shall it be conducted under the Na- 


dissolved what agency become the 


tiona! American Woman Suffrage Association ? 


Along with question No. 2 came the obligation to be pre- 


pare! to present to the convention some definite plan of organiza- 
tion tor the League of Women Voters. That plan was worked 
out by members of the National's Board on their flying trip from 

York to Chicago the day before, under the guiding genius 


New 


of Mrs. Raymond Brown. Remarkable testimony to the excel 


lence of the plan was given in its adoption by the [:xecutive 
Council virtually as drafted without amending and without a 
dissenting voice. 


From the meeting of the [-xecutive Council the scene changes 
to the opening session of the National American Woman 


age Association at 2:30 on the afternoon of Friday. 


now 


Suft 


‘I DAY afternoon the Gold Room where the convention was 
to open at 2:30 began to fill early. By 1:30 it was full. 
By 2 o'clock it was jammed. By 2:15 the crush led the official 
local photographer to declare that never in his long experience 
with convention crushes in that room had it been so packed, 
[low happy everybody was! How victory electrified the air 
\\Vomen are terribly serious, desperately conscientious in thei 
assumption of their new public and civic responsibilities. Every 
body knows that. Yet as state by state women have won into 
those responsibilities, prominent men the nation over have taken 
it upon themselves to press the weight more firmly down, to 
paint the outlook more blackly, to reurge the responsibility, to 
stress the gloom. It was like women to insist upon snatching 
one moment of sheer madcap jubilation in their victory conven 
tion before they re-entered the realization of the serious duties 
on every hand. It was part of that immortal joyousness that 
every woman cups in her heart whatever the cup life holds to her 


lips 


N the program you will read that at 2:30 P. M. on Friday, 


the 13th, the convention was called to order. It wasn't. It 
was called to disorder 


was. the shoutingest, the happiest, the bubblingest and the kindli 


the gayest, singingest disorder that ever 


est. The opponents of suffrage have long maintained that to give 
woman the vote was to grow her horns. Well, every woman 
there had a horn and at once each seemed to become possessed 
with the need of showing what women with horns are reall\ 
like. 

\Vhen Mrs. Catt rose to greet the audience, the horns rose with 
a flourish to greet her. 

“ We have no official proclamation announcing that our amend- 
ment has been ratified by the necessary thirty-six states,” said 
Mrs. Catt. “But the ratifications already completed and the 
special legislative sessions already called for ratification bring us 


Within a very feweof the required number. There is no earthly 


Nine Hundred and Fifteen 








power that can do more than delay by a trifle the final enfranchise- 
ment of women.” 

When the house would permit her to resume, she charged 
Senators Hitchcock, Pomerene, Borah and Wadsworth with pre 
venting the Suffrage Amendment passing the Sixty-fifth Con- 
She blamed them for the necessity of calling special ses- 
\nd,” 


you Republicans laying the blame on tl 


gress. 
sions of the Legislatures she added, “if I catch any of 


e two Democratic Sena 


> 


tors, or any of you Democrats laying the blame on the two Re- 


publican Senators, | shall come to the defense of your Governor 
myself.” 

She paid a glowing tribute to the memories of the pioneers in 
the suffrage movement—Abigail Adams, I:rnestine Rose, Abby 
Kelley, the Grimke sisters, Lucy Stone, Dr. I:lizabeth Blackwell, 
Antoinette Brown, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony 


and Dr. Anna Howard Shaw. She made them live again. She 


joined our hands with theirs. She it was who impressed us so 


strongly, from the first moment, with that sense of their being 


there that we never lost it throughout the convention 

For only a few minutes she stood before us, the very personifi 
cation of what we had struggled for, hoped for—and won—su- 
perior woman, endowed with the full free right of self-expression. 
she said. ‘Be glad,” she said. “ rejoice. 


Then * You've won,” 


applaud and be glad.” 
Never was this poised speaker called 
Not 


A big bell, loaned by Sears-Roebuck, 


HEY did and they were. 
upon to keep her distinction of poise against such odds 

only were there the horns. 
pealed out the tidings of victory to the four winds of heaven, 


pulled ast, pulled West, pulled North, pulled South by four 
groups, made up of the distinguished women who had led the 
suffrage hosts to ratification victory in their respective states, 
one group pulling from each of the four corners of the over- 
hanging balcony. 

Clang-clang went the bell. ‘Toot-toot went the horns. Rah- 


rah-rah! whooped the voices. On and on thrilled the pzans of 


1 


state suffrage battle call 


Old Bay State 


praise. Now the Doxology, now a 
" Glory, Glory, Halle lujah ” 


(oh, well, God knew and understood 


Jia ff 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


Now look 
who is the white-haired, beau 
\Who but Mrs. 
the 


The leaders troop down from the balcony over 
there at the Minnesota delegation 
tiful woman leading a full-voiced demonstration ? 
Ueland, long-time head of the Minnesota cohorts, woman 
who literally mothered the Minnesota Legislature into action on 
the 


yodel 


Federal Suffrage Amendment. Hear Missouri’s winding 
M-i-s-s-0-u-r-aye-aye-ave, in memory of Missouri's vote 
on presidential suffrage and on ratification. And kindly look at 
the irrepressibility of Missouri, out there in the heart of the 
delegation where the I:lephant (Mrs. Buschman) and the Donkey 


(Miss Scott) are trving to show which is the gladder 


HIQO’S yell enlivens the moment and deafens the ear. Iowa 
blares, Kentucky whoops, Indiana yells, Wisconsin shouts, 


\With 


spiration, beautifully political, Illinois steps out at 


Pennsylvania rejoices, New York hurrahs. a burst of in- 


the head of 
what becomes a parade, a weaving in and out of all the delegations 
with all sorts of improvised trimmings. 

foot 


Throats choke, eves shine, voices break. It’s wild as a 


ball game. It’s gay as a carnival. It’s exalted. It has the far- 


flung flair of Olympian happiness 
You aren't 


Oh, Aunties, vou never could be glad like this! 


alive enough. You don’t care enough. You can’t feel enough 
For, oh my honies, we weren’t a bit 


We like 


You can’t let go enough. 


lady-like, we were boylike, we were girl-like. were 
vouth, like hope, like faith, like victory. 


(Continued on next page) 
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The Convention’s Business Meetings 


OULD we settle down to business after that? Wouldn't 
everything be an anti-climax? Wouldn’t it all have to be 
hurrah and joy? 

Not a bit of it. The hurrah and the joy were just the outward 
sign of an inner conviction as fundamental as womanhood itself. 
Never in the history of the association have there been business 
meetings that so held the attention and so intrigued the imagina- 
tion of the delegates. They didn’t want to be out of the hall a 
moment. Seldom was there a vacant seat to be seen, save of 
those who, having been assigned to such difficult tasks as the 
drafting of an organization plan of the new League of Women 
Voters, were obliged to retire to committee rooms. 

Reports were listened to with intense interest—even the statisti- 
cal reports seemed animated. Mrs. Shuler’s report, always a 
noteworthy feature of convention proceedings, was received with 
special applause. The winding up of the Women’s Overseas 
Hospitals made for some tense moments. 

What so vitalized everything was the realization that we were 
on the verge of change. We were ceasing to be, as the old, 
beloved N. A. W. S. A. Should we go on as the League of 
Women Voters? 

The recommendations as to the final fate of the National 
American Woman Suffrage Association were made in the last 
number of the }V’oman Citizen. They were adopted. Reviewed 
in brief, they come to this: 

The Association is to be dissolved. The board of officers 
elected at the fifty-first convention are to serve as long as neces- 
sary, two years being the maximum. That board is to have full 
charge of the remainder of the work of the ratification campaign, 
etc. It is to render a quarterly account and an annual report of 
all funds, duly audited, to the women who in February, 1920, 
compose its executive council. When its work is done and its 
official report is accepted, it may dissolve by formal resolution. 


HERE was plenty of divergence of opinion to begin with 
Ben to the League of Women Voters. From out- 
side, too, came plenty of opposing suggestion. There was Mr. 
Will Hays, on the one hand, saying publicly, up to the last 
moment, that he was opposed to a League of Women Voters, and 
on the other hand there was Mrs. George Bass widely quoted as 
being in opposition. As a matter of fact, both were to be counted 
as by no means persuaded that such an organization was desirable. 
It was the consciousness that there were critical questions per- 
taining to the whole proposition that kept the women keyed up to 
the issues. ; 

This is the sort of alert and alive situation that you always 
read about in certain papers under the headlines—“ Women 
Wrangle ”—‘“ Women in a Row.” 

There wasn’t any wrangling. There wasn’t any rowing. Often 
there were competent and enthusiastic women. on each side of a 
question, gifted, articulate women like Mrs. Miller and Mrs. 
Gifford, of Pennsylvania; Miss Munson, of Kansas; Mrs. 
Dobyns, of Illinois; Miss Blackwell, of Massachusetts, and the 
wide world; Mrs. Dudley, of Tennessee; Mrs. Pennybacker, of 
Texas; Miss Hay, of New York; Mrs. Edwards, of Indiana; 
Mrs. Youmans, of Wisconsin; Mrs. Barkley and Mrs. Dietrich, 
of Nebraska; Mrs. Breckinridge, of Kentucky ; Miss Dortsch, of 
Tennessee; Mrs. Bagley, of Massachusetts; Mrs. McCulloch, of 
Illinois; Mrs. Raymond Robins, of Chicago; Mrs. Costigan, of 
Colorado; Dr. Parker, Dr. Lovejoy, Dr. Hurd, Dr. Caroline 
Bartlett Crane, of Michigan; Mrs. Florence Kelley, of New 
York; Mrs. Slade, of New York; Mrs. Cotnam, of Arkansas; 
Mrs. Laidlaw and Mrs. Vanderlip, of New York; Mrs. Feickert, 


New Jersey’s much applauded ratification victory president ; Mrs 
Upton, of Ohio; Mrs. Helen Gardener, of Washington, |), C.: 


Mrs, Raymond Brown, with her reservoir of organization e<peri- 
ence and knowledge; Mrs. George Gellhorn of Missouri: Mrs 
Trout, of Illinois, and scores of others. 

ISCUSSION was sometimes spirited on questions in) «lved 


in the reports of the big working committees on Child Wel 


fare, American Citizenship, Social Hygiene, Women in Ind istry, 
Food Supply and Demand and Uniformity of Laws. But on the 
heels of discussion followed a swift clarification of issue and 
the vote was always overwhelmingly one way or the ther 


There was no blurring in the convention’s commitments 
So far as the League of Women Voters was concerne | the 
way cleared of all opposition in amazing flashes. 
Did they want such an organization ? 
They sure did. 
Did they want to change its name? 
They sure didn’t. 
Speaking to the question of enrolling in the political paris on 


Saturday afternoon, Mrs. Catt had pointed the way. Get © iside 
she said. Getting inside of the parties as individuals woul! eave 
intact such an organization as the League as a great pan-ps tisan 
clearing house for legislation approved by all women all 
parties. 

When the reports and recommendations of the Committ: es of 
the League of Women Voters began to get place on the program 
it was at once apparent that a year’s painstaking work in com 
mittee had resulted in some very significant propositions |eing 
before the convention. Those recommendations are ¢ 
these pages. Even a cursory reading of them will show how 


far in and how deep down the women were going in their effort 
to get at the solution of those problems in the body polit 


economic that tend to discourage, retard and disrupt 


and 
man 


progress. 


Committee Reports 
League of Women Voters 


[In pushing out to press we have been as accurate a 
we could be in covering all modifications and amend: 
ments. If errors have been made, we will make later 
corrections.—EDITOR. | 


Report of the Women in Industry Committee 


Mrs. RayMonpD Rosins, Chairman 


(Adopted February 16) 


HE Women in Industry Department of the National | eagut 
of Women Voters calls attention to the fact that the admis 
sion of women to full citizenship comes at a time when the prob- 
lems of industrial relationship and the standardization of working 


conditions can no longer be ignored in any country in the world 
secause of this fact the Department has given special thouglt 
to the drafting of its report. It proposes nothing new or radica 
The principles and the legislation which it recommends hav 
been tested by experience both in the U. S. and Europe. Tl 
presence of technically qualified women on industrial |oaré 
and commissions and in administrative offices has every whet 
been found necessary for intelligent and sympathetic consider 
tion of the problems of working women and the effective en jortt 
ment of legislation designed for their protection. The Women 


Industry Department therefore makes the following report 
I. We reaffirm our belief in the right of the workers to barga! 
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collectively through trade unions and regard the organizat on 
working women as especially important because of the pi cullé 
handicaps from which they suffer in the labor market. 
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February 28, 1920 


S—— 


IJ. We call attention to the fact that it is still necessary for 
us te urge that wages should be paid on the basis of occupation 
and not of sex. 

[I]. We recommend to Congress and the Federal Government : 

(1) The establishment, in the U. S. Department of Labor, of 

a permanent Women’s Bureau, with a woman as Chief and an 
appro] priation adequate for the investigation of all matters per 
taining to wage earning women and the determination of stand- 
ards and policies which will promote their welfare, improve their 
working conditions, and increase their efficiency: 

(2) The appointment of women in the Mediation and Con 
m Service of the U. S. Department of Labor and on any 
industrial commission or tribunal which may hereafter be created. 

(3) The establishment of a joint Federal and State I:mploy 
ment Service with women’s departments under the direction of 
technically qualified women. 

(4) The adoption of a constitutional amendment giving to 
Congress the power to establish minimum labor standards, and 
the enactment by Congress of a child labor law extending the 
application of the present federal child labor tax laws, raising the 
age inimum for general employment from 14 to 16 years and 
the «ge for employment at night to 18 years. 

( Recognizing the importance of a world-wide standardiza- 
tion of industry we favor the participation of the U. S. in the 
International Labor Conference and the appointment of a woman 
delegate to the next Conference. 


ciliat 


1\. We recommend to the states legislauve provision fo1 

(:) The limitation of the hours of work for wage earning 
women, in industrial undertakings, to not more than 8 hours in 
any one day, or 44 hours in any one week, and the granting of 
one lay rest in seven 

(2) The prohibition of night work for women in industrial 
undertakings. 

(3) The compulsory payment of a minimum wage to be fixed 


by a Minimum Wage Commission at an amount which will insure 
to the working woman a proper standard of health, comfort and 
efficiency. 

(4) Adequate appropriations for the enforcement of labor 
laws. the appointment of technically qualified women as factory 
inspectors and as heads of Women in Industry Divisions of the 
State Factory Inspection Departments. 

\Y. We urge upon the Federal Board of Vocational Education 
and upon State and local Boards or Commissions of [:ducation, 
the necessity of giving to girls and women full opportunity for 
education along industrial lines and further recommend the 
ay Ba of women familiar with the problems of women 

n industry as members and agents of the Federal Board of Voca 
tional Education and of similar state and local boards. 


\I. Recognizing that the Federal, state and local governments 
are the largest employers of labor in the United States, we urge 

(a) an actual merit system of appointment and promotion 
based on qualifications for the work to be performed ; these qual- 
ifications to be determined in open competition, free from special 
privilege or preference of any kind and especially from discrim- 
ination on the grounds of sex 

(b) a reclassification of the present federal civil service upon 
this basis with a wage or salary scale determined by the skill and 
training required for the work to be performed and not on the 
basis of sex; 

(c) a minimum wage in federal, state and local civil service 
which shall not be less than the cost of living as determined by 
official investigations ; 

(d) provisions for an equitable retirement system for super 
annuated public employees ; 

(e) enlarging of Federal and State Civil Service Commissions 
so as to include three groups in which men and women shall be 
equally represented; namely, representatives of the administra- 
tive officials, of the employees, and of the general public, and 

(f) the delegating to such commissions of full power and re 
sponsibility for the maintenance of an impartial, non-political 
and efficient administration. 


VII. Finally the Department recommends that the League of 
Women Voters shall keep in touch with the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, securing information as to the 
success or failure of protective legislation in this and other 
countries, as to standards that are being discussed and adopted, 
and as to the results of investigations that are made. 


Nine Hundred and Seventeen 


Committee on 
\Women 


Unanimously adopted February 14, 1920, by 
Protection of Women in Industry of the League of 
Voters; Mrs. Raymond Robins, Chairman 

Respectfully submitted, 
Committee on Kesolutions, 


Miss Grace Aspott, Chairman; 
Miss ETHEL M. SMITH, 

Mrs. Emma J. WOLFE, 

Mrs. W. E. BARKELEY, 

Miss HELEN A. GOLpsMITiI 


Recommendations Child Welfare Committee 
Mrs. Percy V. 


PENNYBACKER, Chairman 


(Adopted February \6) 


IRST: the endorsement of the Sheppard-Towner Bill for 
the Public Protection of Maternity and Infancy. 

Second: The endorsement of the principle of a bill for physical 
education about to be introduced into Congress, to be adminis 
tered by the Bureau of [:ducation of the Department of the 
Interior. 

Third: An 
Bureau of the U 

lourth: The 
regulation of Child Labor in the 


appropriation of $472,220 for the Children’s 
S. Department of Labor. 
endorsement of the Gard-Curtis Bill for the 


District of Columbia 
Recommendations of the Committee on Food 
Supply and Demand 


\Irs Epw Pr. Cost \? { Vrian 


( Adopted February |\6) 


HEREAS. in addition renc} 
due to the war, the high cost of living in the United States 
is increased and the production of supplies 
diminished by unduly restrictive private channels 


to the results of inflated 


vas ¢ 7 
necessary ft00d 


control of the 


of commerce, or markets and other distributing facilities, by large 
food organizations and combinations, and 

WHEREAS, if our civilization is to fulfill its promise, it is vital 
that nourishing food be brought and ce within the reach of 
every home, and especially of all the growing children of the 
Nation: 

RESOLVED BY THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS: 


First: 
drick-Anderson Bills now pending 
of the meat packing industry be endorsed for 
enactment into law; and that this declaration be brought to the 
attention of the leading political parties, both in advance and at 
the time of their respective national pone dson food with an urgent 
request for corresponding and unqualified platform pledges 

Second: That the Food Supply and Demand Committee be 
authorized to keep in touch with the progress of the proposed 
legislation and to cooperate with the National Consumers’ League, 
the American Live Stock Association, the Farmers’ National 
Council, and other organizations of like policy, in an effort to 
promote, through legislation, the realization of such principles and 
purposes. Furthermore, that the Committee in Food Supply and 
Demand be authorized to confer with the Department of Agri- 
culture in regard to the extension of its service, with a view to 
establishing long distance information to enable shippers and pro- 
ducers to know daily the supplies and demands of the food market. 

Third: That the early enactment of improved state and fed- 
eral laws to prevent food profiteering, waste and improper hoard- 
ing is urged, and the strict enforcement of all such present laws 
is demanded. 

Fourth: That the \ 
requested to consider the 
markets, abattoirs, milk depots, 

Fifth: That aid be extended to all branches of the League 
of Women Voters in spreading knowledge of the methods and 
benefits of legitimate Cooperative Associations, and that endorse- 
ment be given to suitable national and state legislation favoring 
their organization and use. 

(Continued on page 920) 


That the principles and purposes of the Kenyon-Ken- 
in Congress for the regulation 
pr ey * and effective 


rarious State Leagues of Women Voters are 
advisability of establishing public 
and other terminal facilities. 
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Nine Hundred and Eighteen 


The Woman Citizen 











War 





Circle 1 Industrial Welfare Commission to reg- 
ulate hours, wages and working condi 
tions of women and children, 


(Mrs. J. C. Holman, of St. Paul, originated this wheel) 
WHITE SPACES INDICATE GOOD LEGISLATION 
BLACK SPACES POOR OR NO LEGISLATION 


Full Suffrage States are listed in the chronological order in 
which they gained suffrage. 


2 Child Labor—14 year limit. Guarded 
exemptions during vacations are al 
lowed and poverty exemptions when 
these are neutraiized by Mothers’ Pen- 
sion laws. 


INETEEN Hundred and Nineteen took the circle Prohibi- 

tion off our Wheel of Legislation and slipped a new and 
unprecedented circle in among the legislation on women’s work. 
This is the equal pay legislation, now in force in Washington, 
Montana and Michigan, an outgrowth of the war period during 
which women had a chance to prove that they could do equal 
work in men’s own occupations and were therefore worthy of 
equal pay. The new circle breaks the all-whiteness of Kansas 
and Colorado, but for one of them it substitutes the all-white 
wedge of Washington. 


( THER war fashions in legislation are reflected in the sessions 

laws of 1919, or perhaps after-the-war reflexes is the better 
way to express it. Most sessions were over when war was de- 
clared in 1917; in the 1918 regular and special sessions soldier 
voting, anti-loafing laws, legislation suspending protective labor 
legislation on the plea of war emergency and anti-vice laws called 
for by camp conditions were among the forms in which the war 
expressed itself in the state Legislatures. This year the legislation 
represents in a more clear-cut way certain fashions of thought 
developed during two years of war. Soldier voting laws turned 


1 The sessions laws of Ohio were not published when this was written. 
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THE WOMAN CITIZEN’S WHEEL OF 





Turn 


education—State-wide 


Circle 3 Compulsory 
4 Eight or nine hour day for women 


PROGRESS 5 Minimum wage. 


6 Mothers’ pensions. 

7 Equa! guardianship. 

S Age of consent, 18 years—chaste or 
unchaste. 

9 Red light abatement. 

10 Equal pay 


people's attention to the general subject of those many citizens 
who have a regular residence in some one community but whose 
business takes them often away from home, and about half a 
dozen new laws providing for absent voting was the resul 


HE war Americanization movement is seen in laws in {ilteen 

states requiring [-nglish as the basic language of instruction 
and laws in others providing for instruction to foreign adults in 
English and citizenship. 

The panic which is also expressing itself in other ways, such 
as congressional hearings, deportations and the ousting of socialist 
legislators, national and state, appears in many I919 sessions laws 
in the form of anti-red and black flag laws. 


EVELATIONS about venereal disease 
have led to a whole crop of laws on this subject; no less than 


among drafted men 


19 states have the standard law framed by the Commissioners on 
Training Camp Activities for the reporting and treating of 
venereal disease. 

But no legislative outgrowth of the war is as interesting as 
the legislation for children. This stimulation of the move- 


(Continued on page 923) 
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February 28, 1920 


Board of the National 
League of Women 


Voters 
As Elected 


LARGI 





DikECTORS AT 


Mrs. Maud Wood Park, of Massachusetts. 
Mrs. R. E. 
Mrs. Solon Jacobs, of Alabama. 


Edwards, of Indiana. 


REGIONAL DIRECTORS 


ft 
First: Miss Katherine Ludington, of Connecticut. 
The region includes Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
sachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Second: Mrs. F. Louis Slade, of New York. 


Mas 


The region includes New 
Maryland and Delaware. 

Third: Miss Ella Dortsh, of Tennessee. 

The region includes Virginia, District of Columbia, Nerth 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Missis 
sippi, Louisiana and Tennessee. 

Fourth: Miss Elizabeth Hauser, of Ohio. 

The region includes Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Illi 
nois, West Virgina and Wisconsin. 

Fiith: Mrs. Jas. Paige, of Minnesota. 

The region includes Minnesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South 
Dakota, Wyoming and Montana. 

Sixth: Mrs. George Gellhorn, of Missouri. 

The region includes Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, New Mex- 
ico, Oklahoma, Texas, Arkansas and Missouri. 
Seventh: Mrs. C. B. Simmons, of Oregon. 
The region includes Washington, Oregon, 


Idaho, Nevada, 


Utah, Arizona and California. 


The Board as Organized by Itself 


Chairman: Mrs. Park. 
Vice-chairman: Mrs. Gellhorn. 
Treasurer: Mrs. Edwards. 
Secretary: Mrs. Jacobs. 


Personnel 


T" ) the weman who was elected chairman of the League the 
vomen of America and the world are under supreme obliga- 
tion. She it was who, as Mrs. Catt’s lieutenant, led the victorious 
hnish in the struggle for the passage of the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment by the United States Congress. She is a woman 

' the most marked ability, the most winsome personality, the 
most unfailing tact and the most irrepressible and conscientious 
persistence. Her unparalleled experience before the Congress, 
added to her personal attainments, will make her a driving force 
for the new League that should carry it far. 

The vice-chairman, Mrs. George Gellhorn, of St. Louis, is a 
voman who has stood out before the suffrage world with a par 
cular radiance during the last two years because of her proved 
ibility as a great organizer, great manager and because, as well 
of the endearing, magnetic quality of her personality. 

Mrs. Edwards is the Indiana leader who has given so freel\ 
hard-pressed time of late years. 


unusual talents and 


Young, joyous, buoyant, resourceful, she has become a_ na- 


of her 


tional as well as a local main reliance of the woman movement. 
Mrs. Jacobs is that brilliant Southerner who has been so long 
identified with suffrage work in Alabama and on the National’s 


York, New Jersey, lennsylvania, 


federal program. Added to her thoughtful yet pungent mentality 
is a rare oratorical gift. 

Among the regional directors the newcomers in the national 
work are Miss Dortsh, Mrs. Paige, and Mrs. Simmons, all enthu- 
siastically vouched for by their local supporters. 

Miss Ludington has been New England’s bright morning star 
for suffrage for several years. 

Mrs. Slade long since defined her qualities as leader, speaker 
and charmer. 


Miss Hauser is recognized by all who know her as dominated 
} 


by a genius for organization work which is equaled only by her 
vast capacity for self-effacement. “ Do the work, let the credit 


fall where it may,” has long seemed to be Elizabeth Hauser’s 


motto. 


Presented Plan of Organization 

One of the most telling arguments ever made on behalf of 
women’s alleged genius for organization was presented in con- 
crete torm by Gertrude Foster Brown (Mrs. Raymond brown 
as chairman of the remarkable group of women who drafted the 
plan of organization of the League of Women Voters. Simple, 
direct, workable, it blazed a wide trail free of difficulties. 

A Board Directors 
entire charge of the affairs of the National League of Women 


of 10 Nationa shall be elected to have 


these Directors shall represent regions of 


Each delegate voter shall vote fo 
Term: one 


Voters. Seven of 
states, three at large. 


directors, one to represent her region, three at large 


four 


year. 

This National Board of Directors shall elect from among them- 
selves a chairman, a vice-chairman, a secretary of the board and 
The Na- 


tional Board shall meet once annually in each of the seven re- 


a treasurer of the National League otf \Women Voters. 


gions of states. 

A National A\Janager shall be chosen by 
a sufficient salary to get the best talent available in the country, 
i the 


the National Board at 
and she shall have responsibility for the national work unde1 
direction otf the National Board with a vote in its divisions. She 
shall engage headquarters staff, field secretaries 


and have the general management of the organizing and admin- 


the necessary 


istrative work of the national body, always under the direction 


of the National Board. Her term of office shall not be fixed by 
the constitution but shall be determined by satistactory service 
k:ach Regional Director frequently 


dents of state organizations in her region for consultation. 


shall call togethe1 presi 
She 
shall have general supervision of the work of the states in her 
region. 
Executive Council—tThe presidents of state auxiliaries and 
chairmen of standing committees shall form the executive coun- 
Representation in the National League of Women Voters shall 
be in accordance with population and shall be on the same basis 
as the representation of a state in Congress, provided that a 
state shall have paid into the National Treasury $1.00 for each 
delegate. Each state may have two delegates in addition to the 
number equal to their representation in Congress on payment of 
$1.00 for each. 
Budget.—The National Board 
tional work and shall present it to each annual convention. 


prepare a budget for na 
The 


National Board may name by subscription the additional amount 


shall 


in excess of the dues needed for the budget accepted by the con- 
vention. It is that annual 


budget for state work, add the amount of 


recommended each state make an 


national dues, and raise 
this 

Jinmediate Funds. 
ate work be raised by subscriptions from the convention 


sum in any way it desires. 
It is recommended that funds for immedi- 


(Continued on page 925) 
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Vital Business Meetings 


(Continued from page 917) 


Proposed Program of Social Hygiene Legislation 
(Adopted February 16) 


Dr. VALERIA PARKER, Chairman 
I.—THE AROLITION OF COMMERCIALIZED PROSTITUTION. 

(a) The abolition of all segregated or protected vice districts, 
and the elimination of houses used for vicious purposes. 

(b) Punishment of frequenters of disorderly houses (ordi- 
nance or law should be passed if necessary defining “ frequent- 
ers”) and penalization of the payment of money for prostitution 
as well as its receipt, thus equalizing the law against men and 
women engaged in prostitution. 

(c) Heavy penalties for pimps, panderers, procurers and go- 
betweens. ‘ 

(d) Prevention of solicitation in streets and public places by 
men and women. 

(e) Elimination of system of petty fine and establishment of 
indeterminate sentences. 

(f) Strict enforcement of laws against alcohol and drug 
trades. 

II.—VENEREAL DisEASE CONTROL. 

(a) Classification of venereal disease as communicable. 

(b) <A law providing for administrative machinery in local 
and state boards of health to hold hearings and make determina- 
tions concerning exposure to venereal disease infection, as a basis 
for orders for examination, treatment or quarantine of diseased 
persons. The authorities, however, should not be given power 
to institute periodical examinations of prostitutes. 

(c) Distribution of free therapeutic agents for venereal dis- 
ease, through state beards of health. : 

(d) Public laboratories for diagnosis. 

(e) Public clinics and hospitals for treatment of venereal dis- 
ease, with free treatment whenever necessary. 

(f) Physical and mental examination and treatment of all per- 
sons committed as dependent or delinquent. No person to be 
released from jail or other penal institution in an actively infec- 
tions condition. 

(g) Detention hospitals for men and women who refuse to 
conform with regulations concerning treatment or whose manner 
of life, in the opinion of the health officer, makes them a public 
danger. 

(h) Suppression of circulation of licentious literature, pic- 
tures, motion pictures and songs. 

(i) Penalization of advertising of a vicious character or ad- 
vertising offering “ sure cures” for venereal disease. Protection 
against quacks and sale of venereal disease remedies by druggists 
without prescription of regv'a_ physician. 

II].—Detinguents, MINorS AND DEFECTIVES. 

(a) Legal age of consent to be not less than 18 and laws to 
include protection of boys under 18 as well as of girls. 

(b) Mental examination and diagnosis of all children, regis- 
tration, registration of abnormal cases, education suited to their 
possibilities ; supervision during and after school age; custodial 
care for those unable to adjust to a normal environment. 

(c) Reformatory farms for delinquent men and women. 

(d) Industrial farm schools for boys and girls. 

(These institutions to provide for the investigation of case his- 
tories ; mental and physical examinations; classification of cases: 
moral agencies for character development; vocational training: 
indeterminate sentences, with provision for parole. The institu- 
tions should have trained officers. ) 

(e) Women on governing boards of all charitable and penal 
institutions ; women as probation and parole officers; as state and 
local police; as protective officers; as court officials, as jurors; as 
physicians in institutions for women and on all boards of health. 


Uniformity of Laws—Legal Status of Women 
(Adopted February 17) 
HE committee on this subject recommends : 
Independent citizenship for married women. 
Equal interest of spouses in each other’s real estate. 
The married woman’s wages under her sole control. 
Just civil service laws to be established in all cities and states 
now under the spoils system. Amendments to existing civil serv- 


ice laws to enable men and women to have equal rights in exam- 
inations and appointments. 

Mothers’ pensions with a minimum amount adequate and def- 
nite; the maximum amount left to the discretion of the adininis- 
tering court, and the benefits of all such laws extended to necessi- 
tous cases above the age specified in the law, at the discretion of 
the administering body, and that residence qualifications |e re- 
quired. 

The minimum age of consent shall be eighteen years. 

Equal guardianship by both parents of the persons an] the 
property of children, the Utah law being a model. 

Legal workers should read a book published by the lU nited 
States Department of Labor entitled, “ Illegitimacy Laws .f the 
United States.” 

A court should be established having original exclusive ‘uris- 
diction over all affairs pertaining to the child and his interests. 

The marriage age for women should be eighteen year: ; for 
men twenty-one years. The state should require health «ertif 
cates before issuing marriage licenses. There should be F edera 
legislation on marriage and divorce, and statutes prohibiti: ¢ th 
evasion of marriage laws. 

Laws should provide that women be subject to jury servi: ¢ and 
the unit vote of jurors in civil cases should be abolished. 

Our committee women should not use their connectio: wit! 
the League of Women Voters to assist any political party 

American Citizenship Committee 
Mrs. FREDERICK P. BAGLEy, Chairman 
(ddopted February 17) 

A. Endorsement of the 

Smith Towner bill. 


2. Kenyon bill. 
3. House bill 10404 on naturalization. 
b.—1. Compulsory education which shall include adequat 


training in citizenship in every state, for all children between six 
and sixteen, nine months of each year. 

2. Education of adults by extension classes of the publi 
schools. 


3. English made the basic language of instruction in the com 
mon school branches both public and private. 
4. Specific qualifications for citizenship and more impressive 


ceremonials for naturalization. 

5. Direct citizenship for women, not citizenship through mart 
riage, as a qualification for the vote. 

6. Naturalization for married women made possible. 

7. Printed citizenship instruction in the foreign languages. f 
the use of the foreign born, as a function of the Federal Govern 
ment. 

8. Schools of citizenship in conjunction with the public 
schools, a certificate from such schools to be a qualification for 
the educational test for naturalization. 

g. An educational qualification for the vote in all states after 
a definite date to be determined. 


Tremendously Popular 

B ELOW is the text of the most popular resolution introduced 
upon the floor of the convention of the League of \Vomet 
Voters. Pyle, of Sout 
Dakota, a prominent Republican woman, and seconded by Mrs 


It was introduced by Mrs. John L. 


Harriet Taylor Upton, who has just accepted a position on tht 
Republican Advisory Committee of the State of Ohio: 
WHEREAS, all women citizens of the United States of .\ineri 
would today be fully enfranchised had not James W. Wadswor'l 
Jr., misrepresented his state and his party when continuously an 
repeatedly voting, working and manceuvering against the propose 
nineteenth amendment to the U. S. Constitution. 
Therefore be it resolved that we, representing the enfranchise 
women of the country, extend to the women of New York ot! 


1 


appreciation and our help in their patriotic work of deter:mimm 





to send to the United States Senate, to succeed the said /amé 
W. Wadsworth, Jr., a modern-minded senator who will ™ 
capable of comprehending the great American principles 
Freedom and Democracy. 
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Some Weighty Decisions 


(OOMETIMES the report of a resolutions committee is quite the 
S driest part of a convention’s proceedings. Not so at the 
fifty-first convention of the N. A. W. S. A. Miss Blackwell’s 
appearance as chairman of the committee was the signal for the 
keenest sort of attention and the most animated discussion. Of 
the fourteen commitments presented, all were significant and five 
were intensely pertinent and widely controversial. 

These were the five: 

That we urge the adhesion of the United States to the League 
of Nations with the least possible delay ; 

That we declare ourselves emphatically in favor of the princi- 
ples of free speech, free press, and free representation ; 

That we favor universal compulsory physical training for both 
sexes from the ages of six to eighteen ; 

iat we are opposed to universal compulsory military training ; 

iat we favor a policy of constructive and friendly cooperation 
between our government and people and the Mexican Govern- 
met and people. 

Oi these five the first precipitated, naturally, the greatest 
But the division was not along strongly marked party 
At the beginning 


division. 
lines, though there was some partisanship. 
sentiment seemed about equally divided and one supporter of the 
League was led by the fear of losing out altogether to move the 
substitution of the word “a” for “the.” That fortunately 
brought Mrs. Raymond Brown forward in a thrilling defense of 
the League. She is one of its most skilled and eloquent defenders, 
and it is not too much to say that it was her speech that swung 
the balance. The introducer of the amendment withdrew it with 
a lang and the resolution as quoted below was affirmed by a two 
to one vote. 

)pposition to universal compulsory military training likewise 
detined itself by a large majority after some eloquent pleas in 
its behalf, 

Che other two invoked less discussion, but were manifestly of 
intense interest. 

It was exceedingly informative to see that great representative 
body of women laboring these questions of nation-wide import 
and in the result taking their stand, in the main, on the side of the 
liberalizing forces which today are tending to loosen the post-war 
tension of the world’s mind, its too uneasy fears, its loss of faith 
ind hope. 

It was not only informative. It was vastly encouraging. 


The full text of the Resolutions will follow in the next issue.] 


Victory on Parade 


()* I. of the most striking features of the recent Chicago Con- 
” under the direc- 


vention was the “ Procession of Victories, 

on of Mrs. George Gellhorn of St. Louis, and Mrs. James W. 
\lorrison of Chicago. 

\t the top of a broad and lofty stairway stood two women, one 

handsome figure in a fashionable garb of antique cut, with hair 
lressed high and powdered, the other a sweet faced woman in 
(Juakerish attire. Before the presentation of each victory or 
roup of victories, they came forward and displayed banners 
earing the names and dates, then stood aside while a long series 
f beautiful women, each wearing the costume of a by-gone day, 
lowly descended the staircase, one by one, came forward to 
ppropriate music, curtesied and retired. 

All the dresses were real dresses of the olden times, con- 
ributed by the families in which they had been preserved. They 
vere not only rich and beautiful, but some of them almost in- 
redibly quaint, as, for instance, the billowy skirts held out by 


the swelling crinoline. The granting of suffrage in Alaska was 
represented by a woman in full suit of picturesque furs from 
Nome. Then, to stormy applause, came girls in nurses’ uniforms 
and the short, serviceable costume of the helpers in the war: 
and finally the fashions of the present day. 

After displaying their dresses, the women seated themselves 
one after another on the steps of the broad stairway, at the sides, 
where they looked like a flower garden, or a swarm of gorgeous 
butterflies : and the later comers descended between them. 

It was really a wonderful pageant; and delegates from widely 
separated parts of the country declared that they were going home 
to reproduce it in their own communities. 

In it all, the thoughtful looker-on might have seen a latent 
allegorical meaning. Wendell Holmes’s novel, ‘‘ The 
Guardian Angel,” is the story of a girl who had had two very 
different grandmothers, one a saint, the other a famous belle and 
The blood of both is in her veins, and the 


Oliver 


a leader of fashion. 
spirit of the worldly woman and that of the religious woman 
struggle for empire over the soul of their descendant. Every 
woman has had ancestresses of the two types; and they might 
well have been symbolized by the two unchanging figures at the 
top of the staircase, between whom the ever-changing procession 
of beautiful young women descended to play their part upon the 
scene There seemed also to be something symbolic in the change 
from the costumes of the ancient time 
but frail, flimsy, often cumbrous and unhygienic 


elegant and elaborate, 
to the stout 
and useful garments of the war workers 
One especially significant and cheering fact was mentioned 
by Mrs. Morrison, who arranged the pageant 
some of the older costumes were so small that she could find no 
she had to substitute 


The waists of 


modern woman able to get into them, so 
young girls. The terrific tight-lacing of the past has gone out 
of fashion; deep breathing exercises have given women an ampler 
development, and a wasp waist is no longer regarded as a beauty. 


The Lady from Ohio 


O Mrs. Harriet Taylor Upton of Ohio fell the presentation of 
Mrs. Catt’s badge—a matchless 

blue stone, save as its recipient’s eyes match it 
Pennies and nickels and dimes had been the 


“ Distinguished Service ”’ 


nested in a 
plaster of diamonds. 

individual contributions that, pouring in by 
paid for the jewel that was the Association’s parting gift to the 


the thousands, had 


great leader. 

Few perhaps in the tense audience that was watching Tuesday 
afternoon as Mrs. Catt was handing out the distinguished service 
certificates and honor roll badges quite understood why Mrs. 
Upton so suddenly came forward from the rear of the platform, 
waved Mrs. Catt aside, but kept a detaining hand on her arm, and 
began her presentation speech. Well, that was because Mrs. Catt 
had gotten wind of what was to be the finale of the certificate 
ceremony and was poised to flee, probably knowing that the cup 
of tribute to be proffered would prove too much for her. 

Mrs. Upton’s ability as 
supreme test that day. Wonderfully did she meet the occasion. 
Her always broad and kindly humor was irradiated with the 
Listening to Mrs. 


an impromptu speaker received its 


gayest fancies and the tenderest reminiscences 
Upton, her ease, her facility of expression are likely to make one 
underrate the critical character of the services she is constantly 
called on to perform. There she stood, affably holding a deeplh 
moved audience, while the deeply moved woman beside her strove 
for the poise with which she is wont to take the world’s plaudits. 

Hats off to Mrs. Upton! 

That we did not all break to splinters, that we were held with 
subtle insight to the measure of our endurance and Mrs. Catt’s 


was wholly due to the persuasive humor of the lady from Ohio. 
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Convention Side Lights 


O* of the things that you had to keep in mind at the conven- 
tion in order to know your way about was the fact that it 
wasn’t one convention. It was two. First you were one of these, 
then you were one of those. First you were going; then you 
were coming. First you were at the closing ceremonies of the 
National American Woman Suffrage Association; then you were 
at the initiatory ceremonies of the League of Women Voters. It 
took Mrs. Catt’s genius for presiding to keep matters four- 
square. Under her it was all smooth sailing. Never was presid- 
ing officer clearer and more clean-cut in her rulings, impartial 
and just-minded toward all sides and all shades of opinion. 


-— * £ 


Saturday morning was marked by Lucy Anthony’s exquisite 
remembrance. To the National Board first, then to the delegates 
she handed quite the loveliest valentine that ever graced the day. 
We are going to reproduce it later so that everybody may have it, 
so we shan’t say any more about it now. 


* * * 


The work of Grace Wilbur Trout and her effective corps of 
hostess committees in pre-convention preparation and in the 
handling of the convention itself was of staggering proportions. 
What weary women we must have left behind us when the con- 
vention ended! But what gracious and glowing memories of their 
personalities and capacities we have carried awav! 


k * ca 


One of those who helped tremendously in the success of the 
convention was young Laura Griesheimer. Having assumed 
duty as president of pages, she became a winged Mercury who 


was everywhere at once. Always there, always ready, always 


charming, she was literally a host within herself. 
+2 


Helen Gardener’s fine contribution to the program was finely 
rendered and, besides prolonged applause, elicited much favorable 
comment in the between-sessions confabs. Our “ diplomat of the 
suffrage service” is one who is always scoring heavily for suf- 
frage, sometimes without any knowledge on the part of the outer 
world of the monumental part she has played in the final success 
of the cause. 

-— -. 

Although there was intense opposition when it was proposed 
to give a representative of Swift & Company ten minutes o/ the 
convention’s time, ten minutes in which to answer some testimony 
that had been put in evidence at a meeting of the Committe« on 
Food Supply and Demand, and although we who write \ ere 
among the intense opposers, as things turned out, it was the ‘est 
thing that could have happened. Having gotten the courtes\ of 
the convention, about the first thing the representative said as 
that it was going to be a bad day for the country when the clu: sy 
thumb of the government should be inserted in the delicrte 
machinery of the meat-packing industry. This apropos to the 
proposed endorsement of the Kenyon-Kendrick-Anderson bi! to 
regulate the meat-packing industry. And about the next th ng 
was that the representative did not deem the women there qu ili- 
fied to pass on the regulation question. Qualified to pay he 
high price of meat but not qualified to ask the reason why! 

\Whoopee and ha-ha! 

Down came Mrs. Catt’s gavel. 
wouldn’t behave and chortles and chuckles were the best that 
Swift & Company could command from that audience for the rest 


3ut the corners of her own eves 


of the ten minutes. 
(Continued on page 925) 
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| Floor Lamps, Candle- 
Pictures, Mir- 
rors, Italian Pottery, 
Porcelains and Bronze 
Statuary. 
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5th Avenue 








Set Complete 33.00 


A Shop of Many Gifts 


Li, . Where Man-Made Art Vies 
With Nature’s Own 


A place where specialization is not directed to 
everyone's individual desires, no matter how 


truly delightful place to shop because of its 
exquisite stocks, courteous service and unusually 


ii} 
i/}/ | \' 
EI 
| just one type of art, but many. 
| 
unique, are always 
Hs low prices. 


James McGreery 
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Aquariums, Table 
Lamps, Water Colors, 
Dinner _ Sets, and 
Chinese Bird Cages. 


In this way 


completely satisfied. A 








& Go. 


34th Street Y 
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War Reflexes 


(Continued from page 918) 





ment for protective legislation for children is the outgrowth of 


Sthree things: The national government’s labor and educational 


policy toward children during the war, the passing of the child 
labor clause in the Federal Revenue Act of 1919, and Children’s 
Year. Many states have almost of necessity brought their child 
labor laws up to the standard of the federal law. Others have 
improved their compulsory school laws and made them consistent 
with their child labor laws. 


TliLRS have adopted a higher standard, so that 16 for 
O working papers and 18 for compulsory school laws is ap 
proaching realization in some states. Thus five have raised the 
school age to 18, one to 17 years and California this year set 16 as 
the age for working papers, though a liberal list of exemptions 
must bc cleared away before this law is perfect. Maine raised its 
age to 15, but it adds “ during school hours ” and it still retains 
a nine-hour day for minors. Montana sets both 16 vears for 
working papers and 18 for schooling. 

To our Industrial Welfare Commission column Texas is added 
In respect to child labor North Carolina and in respect to state- 
wide compulsory school laws, South Carolina and Florida are 
nuw wilite on the Wheel. 

Continuation schools for working children out of time taken 
out of the employer’s work-day have seen a great growth this 
vear. No less than fifteen states have passed new laws on this 
subject and four have improved existing laws. 


f no less than 17 states to the number which have a special 
Child Hygiene Division of the State Department of Health and it 
is at least in part responsible for the fact that a number of states 


ity ([LDREN’S YEAR is directly responsible for the addition 
( 


have passed laws establishing some form or another of Children’s 
Code Commission. These children’s laws have no place in our 
wheel, but in the circle “ Mothers’ Pensions” three new white 
spots are to be seen, Connecticut, Indiana and Florida. North 
Carolina, though it has not passed a mother’s pension law, has 
established scholarships for poor children. A whole crop of 
recreation and physical education laws is another outgrowth of 
Children’s Year and the health revelations of the draft, and 
monuments well worthy of perpetuating the heroism of men dead 
in the war are community houses and other recreation centers, to 
be erected to their memory by legislative appropriation in eleven 


states 


ie vomen’s legislation the most spectacular change is the new 

equal pay circle, but Utah, Massachusetts and North Dakota 
have passed 8-hour day and 48-hour week laws. Texas and North 
Dakota have established minimum wage commissions, but, ap- 
parently inadvertently, Nebraska repealed its minimum wage 
law. The equal guardianship states have not been added to, 
but to another subject of legislation dear to suffragists Washing- 
ion has added a new type of law, the age of consent law which 
$s given in the Woman Citizen of February 14, and Nevada has 
faised its limit. In our Red Light Circle one state (New Jersey) 
has gone black as its law was declared unconstitutional, but to 
iffset this a number of states were added by the war to the white 
list, some this year and some last. 

A war inheritance of both children and adults is to be rec 
ognized in the doubling of the number of states now having 
legislation providing for public health nurses. This was due 
largely or entirely to the after war work of Red Cross for Public 
Health. 
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Enamel Woodwork 
Spotless—Like New! 


F course when you clean your woodwork 

you want a cleanser that contains soap- 
a good deal of soap. You want a quick, thor- 
ough cleansing agent—and yet a gentle, vel- 
vety cleansing agent, without a particle of grit 
—like Gold Dust. Follow this simple Gold 
Dust recipe. Learn for yourself how quickly 
—how cleansingly—soapy Gold Dust takes 
care of your very best woodwork: 


Dissolve a tablespoonful of Gold Dust 
in a little Aot water. Add this soapy 
Gold Dust mixture to a full pail of 
warm water. Dip a soft, clean cloth in 
this water. Theft lightly rub the surface 
to be cleaned. Rinse with clear warm 
water. Then finish with soft, drv cloth 


For unpainted floors, porches, etc., use more 
Gold Dust and a scrubbing brush or mop 


Now notice that fresh, clean smell! And 
see how spotless and new it looks! 


Without real Gold Dust you can’t get Gold Dust 
results. Look for the Twins—and look for the 


1 


words “ Gold Dust ” on the package. 


Cae FAIRBANK comrany) 
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Let the Gold Dust 
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¢ Dhe rather hoped the wind would blow 
— Her perfect Onyx” hose to show — 


Hosiery 





Reg v.S.Pat. orice 


keeps pace with the _ season’s 
changes, providing ever-new oppor- 
tunities for fascinating combina- 
tions in harmony with the latest 
dress creations. 


And through every change of 
fashion, there is always the same 


“ONYX ” adherence to Quality. 


Ask your Dealer for ““ ONYX” Hosiery 


Emery & Beers Company Inc. 


Sole Owners and 
Wholesale Distributors 


New York 














The New Chivalry in Japan 


NEW movement for a genuine democracy is sweeping 

Japan where the Kenseikai, the party out-of-power, jg 
striving for an extension of the franchise without distinction of 
sex. Come rumors through the press, not greatly regarded, since 
franchise extensions may, at long range, signify much or little 
Come pictures, convincingly showing masses of sleek |iaired 
women in mass meetings demanding freedom. Come, mos! con. 
vincingly of all, visitors from Japan to the Woman Citizen in 
her high tower overlooking the most hospitable port of entry in 
the world. 

The latest celebrated visitors to the }V oman Citizen were Mr 
Tokutomi and his wife. He—but he would add his wife, niaking 
the pronoun plural—they are the most famous novelist in | apan 
Only one hand has written the many novels for which Mr. Toku- 
tomi is widely known. But two brains have created them. “Oj 
everything I have done my wife should be credited with more 
than half ” says this chivalric Oriental, carefully picking h’s way 
through the linguistic confusion of r’s and I’s so entangling to his 
race. Mrs. Ai Tokutomi—Ai meaning love as her husbard ex- 
plains—listened with just that degree of proud humility that an 
American or English wife would have, if her husband own d his 
spiritual and mental dependence upon her. 

The Tokutomis were hastening back to Japan to get in o the 
big movement for political freedom. They had been jour: eying 
around the world, a few months in Egypt, some weeks in "ales 
tine, some in France. “ But I feel that 1919 was a great momen 
for Japan,” said the creator of fiction. ‘“ My wife will go back 
to work for woman suffrage. There is a new womanhood fo 
Japan—the self-reliant independent womanhood developed n the 
West.” 

When the Woman Citizen asked Mr. Vokutomi about the 
heroines of his already published novels, he said with eagerness 
“What I have written about Japanese women before this is all 
rubbish—I have shown the traditionally timid, suppressed womat 
belonging to the conventional Japanese model. But she 's no 
the real woman of Japan. I shall go back now to interpret the 
coming woman.” And it is the silent smiling woman whose nam 
means Love, who has led this novelist of Japan to understand 
the force that has lain dorment all these vears in the women ot 
his race. 

According to the Japanese Advertiser, of Osaka, the fight for 
universal suffrage—by no means including woman—began 1 
1888, when the first parliamentary demonstration was organized 
The gaining of universal suffrage—even limited to universal man- 
hood suffrage—will not come, according to this journal, throug! 
either major political party—the Seiyukai or Kenseikai —bu! 
through the democratic demands of labor. 

According to press reports in December of 1919, the possi 
bility of a really universal suffrage bill including women was n0 
an impossibility in the Japanese Diet. Dr. Furness of Vassa! 
College, lately returned from Japan, has reported strong suppor 
of a woman suffrage movement among educators in the Japanest 
Empire, quoting especially from Mr. Konow, a school official wl 
is a leader in an association begun by men for studying the prob 
lems of Japanese women. 

As an instance of the way in which the eves of the [aster 
world are watching the woman movement of the West, Mis 
Furness reported that the account of her proposed journey t 
Japan as given in the [Woman Citizen had preceded her visi‘, ant 
had been read by a large group of men and women ( 'fizé! 
readers, so that when she arrived there she was warmly greeted 
by many people ready to understand that she carried froii ont 


country to another the greetings of forward-looking people. st! 





fragists, educators and friends of freedom. 
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Reg. Trade Mark 


Real lace of exquisite design, sheerest Linen, 
Silk, Voile and Georgette, in Gowns and 
Chemises, with hand-run hems and tucks 


and hand-embroidery — 
Irresistible Negligees with plaited skirt-effects 
and filmy lace and chiffon over-jackets— 


Everything that makes the French garment 
an enviable achievement of dainty design and 
fine fabric. 


Orders by Mail Giv 


Mc Cutcheon’s 


New Fashions in French Lingerie 


The Finesse of French Fashion is in every line 
of this latest imported Lingerie at McCutcheon’s. 
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Some of the fascinating features are— 


McCutcheon’s Philippine and American made 
Lingerie in an abundant variety of patterns 
and styles meets a most popular demand. 


New Corsets 


Front and back laced Corsets in new models; 
silk-jersey, linen, and satin and lace-trimmed 
Brassieres are eliciting much favorable com- 
ment in this department. 


tal Attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Sts., New York 
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Sidelights 


\s impressive a figure as any at the convention was Dr. Maria 
Calmly claiming a 
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Sanford, of the University of Wisconsin. 
memory that could go back eighty years, she stood before us on the 

hen and Now” program Monday night, a vigorous, white 
haired woman with a wonderful volume of voice that filled and 
She was eloquent, she was witty, she was 
Why, oh why, can’t all women grow old 
Perhaps they can, 


thrilled the big hall. 
strong, she was young. 
in this large, capable, competent, fecund way? 
Perhaps they will. Perhaps this superwoman is but a prototype 
of the women who are to be. 

lhe demonstrations in favor of Mary Garrett Hay of New 
York were constant and tumultuous; always popular, her stand 
against Senator Wadsworth’s renomination has closed the women 
of the country in a solid phalanx behind her. Except for Mrs. 
att, no other woman there received so abounding an endorse 


Once more may we suggest to Republi 


ment of the convention. 
cans and Democrats alike that the women to be accounted as party 
assets are those women whom other women will trust, that a 
woman leader without a following is no leader at all, and that the 
women of the country will not follow alleged leaders who stand 
before them as betrayers of the suffrage trust. 
x x x 

CATURDAY night’s banquet was attended by the same festival 
Ne spirit that had so lifted and sustained the Friday opening. 
The speeches were received with salvos of applause. The gay 
tate calls cut a way through the big hall at every possible and 
mpossible moment—the more impossible the merrier. The living 
‘atification valentine as staged by that alert young artist, Marie 
Edwards of Indiana, determined itself into a lovely portrait gal- 
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lery. We are going to take the heart out, she promised, herself 
glowing picture framed in the valentine’s heart-shaped aperture 
Then state by state the woman who had led her state to a ratifica 
tion victory appeared in the valentine frame, so hung on the ba 
cony at one end of the hall that one could stand in it and mal 
half-length portrait while making, too, a brief state brag 

No wonder that the Minnesota delegation joved outrageousi\ 


over Mrs. Ueland’s gracious beauty shining down upon us 
gentle refulgence. No wonder Massachusetts y elled itself hoarse 
over the effect of Alice Stone Blackwell’s softly crossed whit 
surplice, topped by her great glowing eyes. Phe 
With the history of her inimitabk 


It was electric. 
audience rose to her en masse. 
suffrage forbears behind her she made an indescribable conne 


tion between past and present. It was in everybody's mind 


Plan of Organization 
(Continued from page 917) 


Associate Alembers.—National 
similar lines can become associate members and can have dele 


organizations working along 
gates in the convention not to exceed five in number by paying 
$1 .50 per delegate. 

Elections.—It is recommended that provision be made in the 
constitution for nominating candidates by petition, but that as 
the time in this convention will be short for primary elections 
the 


and elections both, it is recommended that chair appoint 


nominating committee that will present seven to nine names to 
will be electe by 


1 
7rve 


the convention from which delegates at large 
ballot ; and that presidents: of states selected in the seven regions 
give to the nominating committee at least two names from eacl 
region from which the voters from each region will select by 
ballot their National Director to represent their region. 
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38th Street 





HE straight, slim, Diana-like silhouette, per- 

sistently simple and charming is the domi- 
nant “line of beauty” in the Spring Suits for 
young women displayed by Lord & Taylor. 


Man Tailored Suits of Tricotine or Poiret 
Twill, with beautiful precision of cut and finish. 


Severely classic Suits, braid bound, and very 
“sood form”; dapper little Suits with Eton 
jackets set jauntily atop accordian plaited 
skirts; loose-swinging pony Coats or Russian 
Blouses with pouch pockets to suggest the lin- 
gering vogue for bouffant hips; or Louis Philippe 
effects in richly braided jackets with length and 
elegance of line, close-fastened collars, brocaded 
vests and cuffs that flare a bit. Skirts short 
and slim and tapering; skirts short and flared; 
skirts with tunic effects, and pleated skirts 
with the short-cut jackets. 


Three-piece Suits with bizarre little Tri- 
colette Blouses of smart new Balkan shades, the 
“‘rag-rug’’ mixtures, so-called. or Blouses of 
vivid colors and metal effects. 


Swagger English Sport Suits in Tweeds and 
Coverts; practical Checked Velours and Gabar- 
dines, and Jersey Cloths in high shades and 
heather mixtures. the acme of smartness for 
the Outdoor Girl. 


Suits from $57.50 to $225.00 


STORE CLOSES AT 5 P. M. 


Lord & Taylor 


NEW YORK 





FIFTH AVENUE 39th Street 
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Making Citizens of Ou 
By Mary Kingsbury 


Headworker of Gree nzvich 


RE our foreign-born women going to be an asset or a dead 
weight in the face of the coming universal suffrage’ The 


answer depends on us. 

There are numerous Americanization agencies in the fie)! to- 
day, of which the settlement is the oldest and perhaps most real- 
istic. Most of the Americanization work in our settlement- has 
been carried on indirectly. We still feel that the indirect method 
is the best. That method bases on bringing the neighbors into 
touch with the best aspects of American life. 

Settlements maintain music, art and dramatic departnicnts, 
offering to their neighbors participation in the best of Ame: ican 
culture. They carry on extensive educational work. They are 
active along health lines. There are, for example, the nutr tion 
classes and the baby work. We find that great exhilaration and 
efficiency is produced by a little competition. Mothers of w.iom 
one would least expect it are becoming ambitious and purpcsive 


tne 
country for a week’s outing they learn more of the home h: bits 
of Americans than they could from a hundred lectures or tive 
thousand pamphlets on Americanization. 

One of the best ways to Americanize foreign women is to rec- 


to bring up their children in the right way. By going int 


ognize their own gifts in some practical way. People don’t usually 
like to be done good to, but they love the role of the benefactor! 
The settlements have, therefore, always tried to bring out t/eir 
beautiful needlework, interesting food dishes, and other native 
craft. It was by this recognition of what foreign women cai ‘lo 
for American life that we were able to get over to them the Fed- 
eral food program at a most crucial moment. Americanization 
has got to be a give-and-take process. 

Of course, the women are vastly interested in whatever con- 
cerns their children. When they see their children doing things at 
the settlements that they have been unable to make them do at 
home, they begin to ask why. And curiosity is the first element 
of knowledge. Of late we have been greatly encouraged by the 
spontaneous development of Parents’ Associations, formed solel) 
to support and work with the settlements. 


N OTHERS come to visit classes and are delighted to see th: 
- children sketching, making pottery, carving and painti: 


oA 


wooden dolls, learning to play the violin and piano, cooking, danc- 
ing, and taking part in charming plays. For the women civic 
clubs are being formed at which topics of the day are discussed. 
There is a growing interest in the co-operative movement. Some 
of the houses already have co-operative stores, and there is in the 
process of development in our own settlement district a co-opera- 
tive laundry. 

All this is the ordinary process of Americanization which is 
going on in settlements day by day by the intensive method. We 
realize that more might be done in an extensive way, however, and 
are therefore suggesting and promoting four new lines of activi! 

The first is the obvious one of increasing the use of English 
among our foreign-born. This the state or city should pay for 
and oversee, but unfortunately appropriations, at least in New 
York, are insufficient to include home classes which are necessar) 
for meeting the needs of tenement women. Wherever there is 
group of women who cannot get away from home duties to con 
to classes outside, teachers should be provided to instruct the: 
in their hames. The settlements are trying to do this. The 
workers go into the kitchen, or yard, or wherever they can gath« 
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Foreign-Born Women 
Simkhovitch 


House, New York City 


a group of mothers, and teach them English as simply as possible. 
Often settlements relieve the mothers of the care of the children 
while they are attending the English classes at the settlements. 
Bronx House in New York City was the first, I believe, to adopt 
this method. 

The second way in which Americanization can be extended is 
through motion pictures. American travelogues should be shown 
everywhere so that people may feel they have a vested interest in 
the country as a whole rather than just the little neighborhood 
where they live. Motion pictures are also the best possible way 
of showing the history of the country. 

e third method is through public lectures. I still believe that 
public lectures can be made interesting, though certainly it takes 
a genius to doit. It is very difficult to present an idea of govern- 
meni so that it seems to be an integral part of everyday life, and 


so that people can be made to understand that there is nothing 
the, cannot have if they organize politically for it—the only alter- 
native to a growing belief in “ direct action.” 

Lastly, my own little personal hobby ; the organization and man- 
agement of tours to other cities, the neighbors paying their own 
way. of course, but the whole thing so planned as to make it eas) 
enjoyable for them to visit places of historic interest. And 


‘ 


there should always be a welcome provided for them at the other 
en. Some people think this chimerical, but it isn’t. I have had 
several Italian women come to me saying they would love to go to 
Washington. They didn’t know where it was, or how much it cost 
But they knew they wanted to go, and had already 
One of them, a worker in an underwear 
Such trips as 


to get there. 
begun saving to get there. 
factory, will have enough by spring for the journey. 
this would greatly enlarge the horizon of our foreign-born neigh 
bors 

he fact that women are being treated with respect by politi- 
cians for the first time, and their interest solicitously sought, 
makes it incumbent upon us to help women see that politics can 
cease to be a game, and can really become the most important 
expression of every day interests. Women are likely to recog- 
nize this as men have never done. Therefore political training in 
this best sense for our foreign women is of vital importance. 


Child Labor 


WE are apt to think of child labor as an evil that is found 
mainly in the Southern States; but it flourishes flagrantly 
elsewhere. In Massachusetts for instance, it has grown to such 
a height than one-half the population now begins work at 14. 
Of the 60,000 children who attain that age each year in Massa- 
chusetts, 30,000 leave school the same year to go to work. 
erowing evil. In 1900, Massachusetts had 
In 1905, she had 14,000; in 1910, 
The 125 per cent 


Moreover, it is a 
only 12,000 working children. 
20,000; in 1915, 25,000; and in 1918, 56,000. 
increase in the number of working children between 1915 and 
1918 went with an increase of only about 3 per cent. in the 
opulation. 

Che Massachusetts Child Labor Committee’s attention has been 
called to these facts, and says: 

“The failure of working children to get the supervised recrea 
tion and special care that the community gives to school chil 
dren is a well recognized cause of pauperism and crime.” 

Does it not look as if women needed to study public questions 


and try to find a remedy? 
































FAMOUS BEAUTIES 


Sylvia Breamer—the gifted screen actress 
appreciates that as the radiancy of the pear! 
WY is enhanced by its setting, so the charms 
pp of ovely women are complimented by 

MALLINSON SILKS. Here the setting 
| is the flattering, uncrushable Dovedown. 





Equally ‘famous beauties” are the new 


ALLINSON' 

M Silks de Luxe’ 

y DEW-KIST PUSSY WILLOW 
) INDESTRUCTIBLE VOILE 

f In plain colors and new prints 

! CHINCHILLA SATIN 


KUMSI-KUMSA NEWPORT CORD 


DREAM CREPE FISHER-MAID 
THISLDU KHAKI-KOOL 


ROSHANARA CREPE KLIMAX SATIN 


[A ll trade-mark names} 





By the yard at the best Silk Departments—in wearing apparel at the better 


| Garment Departments and Class Shops. 
) Look for the name MALLINSON on the selvage 











H. R. MALLINSON & COMPANY, Inc 
“The New Silks First 
Madison Avenue—3Ist St. 
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HE Children’s Bureau finds that the 
United States is wasting the lives of 
mothers and babies. Every year some 
17,000 mothers die in childbirth and nearly 
a quarter of a million babies die under one 
year of age. Most of these deaths are 
preventable. 

2. Other countries show markedly lower 
death rates of babies and of mothers in 
chiidbirth. Among fifteen important for- 
eign countries fourteen show a more fav- 
orable maternal death rate than the United 
States and seven a better infant rate. 

3. Our infant mortality is decreasing slightly from year to 
year. But the decrease in infant mortality appears only in the 
deaths occurring during the later months of infancy, deaths due 
chiefly to the improper care and feeding of the baby, with which 
infant welfare work is mainly concerned. 

4. Maternal mortality and infant mortality from maternal 
causes are not decreasing in the United States. About one-half 
of all infant deaths occur within six weeks of birth and these early 
deaths are due chiefly to the condition of the mother and the lack 
of proper care and instruction for the mother during pregnancy 
and confinement. Maternal deaths and infant deaths from ma- 
ternal causes are not decreasing because mothers do not vet have 
the skilled care and advice that they need. 

5. According to the minimum standards of maternity and in- 
fant care outlined as a result of the series of conferences held 
in May, 1919, under the auspices of the Children’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, the protection of the child must 
begin with the protection of the mother; care during pregnancy 
and confinement and instruction in the hygiene of maternity, 


nity centers. 





Many investors owning se- 
curities which show either 
a substantial profit or a sub- 
stantial loss are hesitating as 
to the advisability of selling 
and reinvesting. The de- 
preciated purchasing value 
of the dollar makes it pos- 
sible to reinvest at high in- 
terest rates. Owing to this 
condition many of the best 
bonds are to-day selling at 
exceedingly low prices. 


Present 
Low Prices 
of Securities 


Our Uptown Office—con- 
ducted by business women 
under the management of 
Mrs. Jacob Riis—will be 
glad to confer with you on 
this subject. 


Bonbright & Company 


Incorporated 


Uptown Office: 7 East 44th Street, New York 











Federal Aid in the Pro- 
tection of Infancy and 
Maternity 


HE League of Women Voters at its 
second annual Congress in Chicago, 
February 12-18, among other endorse- 
ments, sponsored the Sheppard-Towner 
bill for the establishment of free mater- 


infancy, and childhood must be made ayvail- 
able for all mothers through such agencies 
as prenatal clinics, maternity hospitals, ma- 
ternity care in the home, children’s health 


centers, and systems of public health nurs- 
ing adequate to reach every mother and 


child. 

6. This neglect of maternity and infancy 
leads not only to thousands of prevent:ble 
deaths but to lowered vitality and per:na- 
nent impairment of health and efficiency for 
thousands of women and infants vho 

survive. 

7. The Children’s Bureau studies have made plain the act 
that for great numbers of mothers skilled care and advice are 
not available. 

In rural communities the doctor is often many miles a\ ay, 
and the hospital care that is desirable when complications «. ‘ise 
can be reached only by a tedious and costly journey. The \ it- 
ing nurse who can teach mothers the things that modern sci: ice 
has learned about the daily hygiene of maternity and infancy nd 
who can detect the symptoms of trouble requiring medical « ire 
is not yet on the ground except in a few rare counties wi! «re 
experimental work is now under way. 

The Children’s Bureau has secured detailed information al) ut 
the mothers of 2,978 babies born within a short preceding pe: od 
in eight rural areas representing six states. In these confie- 
ments, only five cases received prenatal care approaching ‘he 
the n- 


minimum standard of care 


ference on child welfare standards at Washington in May. 1019, 


“ adequate ” outlined by 
and in 80 per cent of the cases, the mothers reported having had 
no prenatal care whatever. 


I certain cities, a beginning in the right direction has been made 
through the visiting nurse, the prenatal clinic, the hospital 
receiving maternity cases, and the infant welfare or child health 
center. But in no city has the need for such facilities been fully 
met. Moreover, the wives of self-respecting men in the lower 
income groups who will not accept a private charity and who 
can not afford the cost of adequate care and instruction from 
physicians and nurses in private practice are usually unable to 
secure the protection that modern science might give them and 
their babies. 

Of more than 22,000 city babies studied by the Children’s 
Bureau and representing every type of home in seven cities, more 
than three-fifths were born into families where the fathers’ earn- 
ings were below the amount which was at that time the minimum 
for providing the bare necessities of existence. Only one in ten 
was in a family where the father’s earnings reached a fair mini- 
mum for comfort. 

More recently, the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the U. S. 
Department of Labor has analyzed the budget of some 31,000 
families. It found the average family income below the amount 
needed for decent living and a well-balanced diet. The expendi- 
ture for health care varied from family to family and from group 
to group. But Commissioner Meeker says: 

“Despite the great irregularities in the distribution of these 
expenditures for sickness there is a remarkable increase with 
the increase in the amount of income. This indicates that those 
in the lower income groups are not able to pay for adequate 
medical and hospital service, for no one would contend that those 
in the higher income groups are squandering money recklessly on 
physicians, surgeons, dentists, and the like.” 

8. The problem is not local or sectional, but nation-wide. 

We have noted that the average maternal death rate for the 
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Death Registration Area of the United States is high in com- 
parison with rates in other countries. The states having state- 
wide registration of deaths and showing maternal mortality rates 
even above this high average for the death registration area, on 
the basis of the 1917 figures, represent many sections of the 
Michigan, Montana, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Comparing also the 12 states 


country : 
Utah, Tennessee and Virginia. 
whose rural districts are not included in the registration area 
but one or more of whose cities have acceptable registration, we 
find rates above the high average for all registration cities in 
Alabama, Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Nebraska, 
North Dakota, Texas, West Virginia, and Mississippi. 

y. Federal action, therefore, is urgently needed. And a prac- 
ticable method of cooperation between the Federal Government 
an! the states is suggested by the success of the measures for 
proinoting agricultural work, vocational education, and _ the 
bu:lding of good roads. 

o. The primary need is for increased facilities for the care 
an the instruction of mothers. Instances of such facilities 
ex st, in various stages of development, in cities representing all 
sections of the country and in a few rural areas. They must 
be extended and standardized. Federal aid would have three 
di-tinct advantages : 

\. It would stimulate the rapid extension of work which is 
necessary to prevent further loss of life and health and it would 
make possible the coordinating and supervising of local work. 

B. In many communities and areas where the need for facilities 
is greatest the local funds are least able to provide them. State 
and Federal appropriations should be available to supplement 
local resources. 

C. And, in general, it would further the nation-wide interest 
the protection of maternity and infancy which has developed 
in recent years, and help it to find effective and permanent 


expression. . 

11. New Zealand has been for years the country with the 
lowest infant mortality rate. It has also been the pioneer in sys- 
tematic development of infant welfare work. New Zealand 
showed, in 1908, an infant mortality rate of 68 per 1,000 live 
births—a rate considerably lower than the rate of 94 per 1,000 
in the United States in 1917. Since 1908, New Zealand’s rate 
has been steadily lowered; the latest figure, for the year 1917, is 
48 per 1,000. 

12. England, in the midst of war expenditures, has instituted 
and steadily extended a system of national grants in aid to local 
authorities for prenatal, natal, and post-natal care and for the 
instruction of mothers. (England has since 1912 been giving a 
maternity benefit of 30 shillings or 60 shillings to all mothers in- 
sured under the national health insurance act of 1911.) The 
grants in aid to local authorities during the last fiscal year totalled 
£258,500, an amount equivalent to approximately 8 shillings per 
birth. The amounts proposed for the present fiscal year would 
involve an expenditure from the National Treasury approxi- 
mately equivalent to 12 shillings per birth. (Compare this with 
the Federal aid proposed for the United States, which would 
involve an expenditure during the first year equivalent to less 
than 25 cents per birth and during the seventh and later years 
equivalent to less than $2 per birth.) 

13. In Australia, also, the need for systematic provision for 
the care and instruction of mothers in addition to a cash ma- 
ternity benefit has been emphasized. Since 1912, every mother 
in Australia has been entitled to a cash benefit of £5 upon the 
birth of a child. An Australian parliamentary committee ap- 
pointed to study the causes of death and invalidity in the com- 
monwealth strongly recommended in 1917 the immediate 
extension of facilities for advice and care of women during 
pregnancy and confinement. 
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1 and 3 WEST 37TH ST. 


ONE DOOR FROM FIFTH AVENUE 


OVERSTUFFED FURNITURE 
OF QUALITY 
INTERESTINGLY PRICED 


WING CHAIRS—SOFAS—EASY CHAIRS 
CHAISE LONGUES—SLIPPER CHAIRS 


LAMPS AND SHADES 
UPHOLSTERY 
LACE CURTAINS 
DRAPERIES 
McGIBBON IS THOROUGHLY EQUIPPED 
TO HANDLE YOUR UPHOLSTERY AND 
DRAPERY PROBLEMS. ALL WORK DONE 


IN OUR WORKROOMS BY COMPETENT 
PEOPLE SELECTED FOR THEIR ABILITY. 
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Handmade 
Blouses w. 
—for Spring 


This showing of hand- 
made Blouses includes 


many charming styles. / 
They are made / i | 


of sheer batiste Sb 
in low square “~ 
neck style or/ 
with collars flat ‘U 
or rolling. 

Dainty touches of 
drawnwork, hemstitch- 
ing and embroidery are 
featured, while some 
show trimming of filet 


| lace. : : 
99.00, $6.95 and $7.50 


Sigg Ctmdorooorl Barney 


| St. Louis, Missouri 
| Mail Orders Given Prompt Attention ' | 
| —- _ 
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HE officers of the Columbia 

Trust Company hope that 
women depositors will feel free to 
avail themselves of the experienced 
financial counsel which we are 
always glad to give. 


COLUMBIA | 
| TRUST | 
COMPANY 








FIFTH AVENUE and 34TH STREET | 
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CLEANERS 
and DYERS 


First Class Work. 


Prompt Delivery. 





Reasonable Prices. 
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Do Women Want More Hours 
of Workr 


SIMPLE device to use women to the limit 
Asi their endurance is speciously put forth 
in the Department of Justice’s campaign to re- 
duce the cost of living by dumping something 
more on the hitherto enduring backs of women 
workers. “Will we never see,” asks Miss Edith 
Strauss, the Department’s director of women’s 
activities, “that it is more hours that we need?” 

She is reported to have referred in one speech 
to “the good old times when we had a 10-hour 
day,” and in another to have deprecated the re- 
duction of hours from 54 to 48 per week in the 
woollen mills of Massachusetts. 

Against this reactionary propaganda, the 
Woman’s Trade Union League with its 600,000 
membership and its branches in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Kansas City, and other indus- 
The 


National Trade Union League is not only op- 


trial centres has set its face like a flint. 


posed to Miss Strauss’s 


reactionary doctrine, 


but deplores it as “a reflection upon modern 
thinking women most of whom they are sure ar¢ 
better informed and also wiser politically than 
to engage in a futile attempt to reduce the cost 
of living by utilizing a government department 


for anti-labor propaganda.” 


HE League calls attention to the number 

of women still working for wages as low 

as $7 per week, and taking on two or three jobs 

because one will not keep body and soul to- 
gether. 

Miss Ethel Smith, secretary of the Washing- 

ton Committee of the Union 


National Trade 


League, points to the recent scientific advance 


in wages. ‘Most of us,” she says, “are 
familiar with such actual facts as those reported 
by the Illinois Industrial Survey, for example, 


which shows an increased output by garment 
workers, cannery workers, soap packers, and 
corset makers when hours were reduced from 
10 and 9 to 8 per day. 


duplicated in 


This experience has been 


many other industries, as_ the 


records show. The British Government, during 


the war, by reducing the hours in munition 


‘Mediturme’ 


REGISTERED 


Shors 





plants from 12 to 8 per day, increased the out- 
put of war material. They secured in a shell- 
making plant, for example, an increased output 
of 6.5 per cent. by a reduction of 20 hours per 


week, according to official government repc 


A 


cabinet against the Department of Justice Hi ( 


PROTEST to the Secretary of Labor and 
to every other member of the President's 
L. propaganda because oi its anti-labor trind, 
has been made from the national headquarter: oj 
the National Women’s Trade Union League in 
Chicago, by Miss Agnes Nestor, chairman of 
the League’s legislative committee and a mcin- 
After q 

Miss 


“This is definitely anti-labor 


ber of the national executive board. 


ing from circulars sent out by Strauss, 
Miss Nestor says: 
union propaganda and we protest most vis 
ously against the government trying to use 
women of the country in this kind of campa 
under the pretense of reducing the high cost 


living. It is using unsound and false argume: 


T HE relief that is needed will be provic 
in the opinion of the National Wom: 
Union 


tions, report and recommendations of the Jo 


Trade League, “through the investi 


Congressional Commission on Reclassificat 


of Salaries in the Civil Service, which was a 
pointed at the last session of the Sixty-fi 
Congress. The commission consists of Senat 
A. A. Jones ot New Me X1CO 
ator Charles B. Henderson of Nevada (Dem: 
Missou 
(Republican) ; former Representatives Edward 
Keating of Colorado (Democrat) ; C. W. Ham- 
jin of (Democrat): and William Al 


(Republican). Th 


(Democrat); Ser 


crat); Senator Selden T. Spencer of 


Missouri 
len Cooper of Wisconsin 
Commission’s report will be made to Congres 
in the near future.” 

If this Commission will act now to  stabiliz 


“they provide the firs 


standardization cver made of women’s wages « 


women’s wages, will 


the same basis as those of men.” 
The League is calling for support of wome1 
of all organizations to further this golden ideal 


of equal pay may he realized now. “There are,’ 


“* Pediforme ”’ shoes are absolutely necessary for 
foot correction; high arch fitting, narrow heels, 
broad toes and perfect weight distribution. En- 
dorsed by highest authorities everywhere. A shoe 
that has proven itself worthy of the name. 
America’s most popular shoe. 





36 W. 36th Street, New York City 
224 Livingston St.. Brooklvn. N. ¥ 














THE CANTILEVER SHOE 
COMFORT 
A restful shoe. for you to wear. Good look- 
ing. Made in stylish leathers. Flexible | 
shank. Wonderful for walking. 
Quality—Beauty—Comfort | 
__Cantilever Shoe Shop, 22 W. 39th St., N. ¥. 
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says their appeal, “many thousands of women 
in the federal civil service. There are 60,000 in 
Washington alone, appointed from every state 
in the Union, besides 2,000 public school teachers 
of the District of Columbia who are employees 
of the Government. The women employed by 
the Government are engaged in almost every 
kind of occupation—not only in clerical and 
professional work, but in the sewing trades, the 
printing trades, machine trades of many kinds, 
and various miscellaneous callings, all of them 
underpaid from any viewpoint, and notoriously 
underpaid as compared with men doing the same 


or comparable work. 


‘<3 UJ NTIL American women are justly 
treated by their Government, the larg- 


est employer in the world, it will continue to 


_ 


be difficult for them to obtain economic justice 
froin private employers. Therefore, we believe 
tha. women throughout the country will realize 
th 


in ,overnment service and we wish to lay the 


importance of remedying these conditions 


ful! situation before them. 

“The principles which we ask the Reclassifi- 
vation Commission to embody in its report are 
as follows: 

“(1) Equality of opportunity for men and 
women and equal compensation for the same 
work or work of corresponding skill. 

“(2) A minimum wage for Government ser- 
vice, which minimum shall not be less than the 
cost of living as shown by authentic and offi- 
cial investigations. 

“(3) Classification of salaries above the mini- 
mum according to degrees of skill or training, 
and without regard to sex. 

“(4) An enlarged Civil Service Commission, 
with broader powers, as a central administration 
agency for the Civil Service, the membership 
of this Commission to include representatives of 
the department heads, of the employees, and of 
the general public, with an equal number of men 
and women in each of these three groups. 

“As soon as the legislation on this question 
reaches the right stage in Congress, we shall 
ask you to help us to get it passed. Meantime, 
may we not ask you to make the contents of this 
letter known to other influential women in your 
community, especially those in women’s organ- 


izations? ” 





The Best For Repairing Glassware 
Crockery, Vases, Meerschaum, 
Furniture, Books, Tipping Bil- 
liard Cues, &c. 


° 3 
Use Major’s Cement 
Rubber and leather, all three 
kinds, 15c per bottie. 
At All Dealers, 





See the next issue 
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This for That 


Cuicaco, February 17, 1920.—We, the women 
writers who have reported the Victory Con- 
vention, National American Woman Suffrage 
Association, desire to express our appreciation 
of the efficient manner in which our many 
needs have been met by the Bureau of Public- 
ity, the facilities placed at our command, and 
the unfailing courtesy shown us. 

In token of this, we ask that our thanks to 
Miss Rose Young and her able assistants lb« 
read from the platform by the presiding officer 
cf the Convention. 

Ruth E. Finlay—N. E. A. 

Ida McGlone Gibson—N. H. S$ 

Kate S. O’Connor, Rockford, III. 

Myrtle Mason, Omaha Bee. 

Aimee Fisher, Minneapolis Journal 

Lillian E. Tooffe, Minneapolis Tribune 

Susa Young Gates, Relief Society Magazin 
Louise Graham, Cleveland News. 

Elizabeth O. Toombs, Good Housekeeping. 
Mrs. Adella Kean 

Ruth Thomas Orton, Chicago. 

June Provims Grant, Daily News, Chicago. 
Clarice Nissley, Daily Journal, Chicago 
Florence Patton, the American 

Storey M. Larkin, Indianapolis Star. 


Anna Steese Richardson, H’oman’s Home 


‘ompanion. 


Constance Drexel, Philadelphia Public Ledger 


HAT gives us an opportunity to say this: 
T just by way of evening up: 

The debt owed by suffragists to the news- 
paper women of the country is very great. 
Theirs has been a tremendous part in the win- 
ning of the suffrage victory. Early won to the 
suffrage cause, they have stood by it through all 
kinds of weather. Not only in what they have 
written have they scored for it. As interpreters 
and correlaters of the whole woman movement 
for often indifferent men editors have they 
been a valiant force. When it is remembered 
that newspaper people are not expected to be 
propagandists, but must, on the contrary, keep 
exactly balanced minds on the trail of news, 
the service which these brilliant workers have 
rendered suffrage stands out the more vividly. 
They have made the suffrage struggle their 
struggle and they have been mightily influential 


in the final winning. 


Don’t fail to 
Read the 
Convention 
Postscripts 
in the issue 


of March 6 


Paying by Check 


is a distinct convenience in 
household management. It 
obviates the keeping of large 
amounts of currency, and each 
check is a receipt. 


We shall be glad to have a 
representative call and ex- 
plain details of the service 
offered to women patrons of 
this Company. 
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HE program of work recommended at the 
by the National 
Association, the 


Chicago Convention 
American Woman Suffrage 
mother organization, to its lusty child, the 
League of Women Voters, emphasizes the need 
of various forms of citizenship training. Espe- 
cially important did the national association con- 
sider this co-operation with universities and the 
installation of normal schools to prepare teach- 
ers qualified to carry on courses in civics in 
local centres, among foreigners, or wherever 
the need for instruction in citizenship arises. 
The schedule for civics work, as given out in 
Chicago, follows in full: 

“1, That a Normal School be held in the 
most available large city in each state to which 
every county shall be asked to send one or more 
representatives. The school shall be open to 
all local people. 

“2. That no state shall feel that it has ap- 
proached the task of training for citizenship 
that has not had at least one school in every 
county, followed by schools in as many town- 
ships and wards as possible with the ultimate 
aim of reaching the women of every election 
district. 

“3. That the minimum requirement of a 
citizenship school should include: 

(a) The study of local, state and national 
government. 

(b) The technique of voting and election 
laws. 

(c) Organization and platform of political 
parties. 

(d) The League of Women Voters; its 
aims; its platform; its plan of 
work. 

“4. That each state employ a director for 
citizenship schools to be under the direction of 
the national director of Citizenship Schools. 

“5. That the states urge the assistance of 
state universities through summer schools, ex- 
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Miss Chaires’ Outdoor School 
746 Madison Avenue New York City 
Kindergarten and Primary for children 3 
to 10 years. Healthful outdoor activities 
under the stimulus of select companion- 
ship, coupled with individual attention 
and the advantages of private tutoring. 
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tension departments and active participation by 
professors from these departments to make the 
teaching of citizenship of real benefit to the 
state. 

“6. That the states invite the co-operation of 
local men who are experienced in public affairs, 
and that every agency including that of public- 
ty, be employed to what will tend to increased 
interest in the teaching of citizenship. 

“7. That the states try to make the study of 
c'tizenship compulsory in the public schools from 


the primary grades up. 


At the University 
HE Iowa State University carried on a 
T school of citizenship at Iowa City last 
week, February 18, 19 and 20, through the co- 
operation of the Extension Division and the 
Iowa League of Women Voters. 

Iowa is the seventh state up to the present 
moment, whose state university has reported ac- 
tive co-operation with women in pushing for- 
ward their earnest efforts for a more intelligent 
electorate. 

These state universities have been falling into 
line upon request of the women of the several 
states, and have incorporated civics courses and 
lectures into their university extension pro- 
grams. Such assistance has been earnestly 
sought during the past year by the League of 
Women Voters, and will become more and more 
a part of their forward steady march into a 
higher standard of citizenship than has previ- 


ously prevailed in this country. 


HE Iowa University announced in its pros- 
T pectus that the object of its school of citi- 
zenship, held last week, was to give “ training 
in concrete form in the fundamental principles 
of our government, both state and nation, and 
an opportunity to study the practical workings 
of political machinery necessary to conduct the 
government.” The school was not political and 
did not undertake to teach party affiliation. 

Faculty members presented such subjects as: 

The American Constitutional System—3 
lectures. 

The significance of Political Parties—3. 

The Constitution of Iowa—1 lecture. 

Municipal Government in Iowa—1 lecture. 

State Boards and Commissions of Iowa—1. 

Machinery of Elections—l1 lecture. 

A practical demonstration of the primary 
system and election machinery was held on one 


of the afternoons. 





“The importance of such a school of citi- 
zenship cannot be too strongly emphasized,” 
said the director of the Extension Division, Mr 

E. Klingaman. “ Every lowa woman of vot 
ing age who expects to vote should plan to at- 
tend in order that she may be able to cast her 
ballot intelligently. In the coming election the 
women voters, as well as the men, will face 
great responsibilities, the outcome of which will 
not only affect the nation at large, but our own 


home.” 


SIDE line of work helpful to women cin- 
ducting American citizenship campai:ns 
has been offered recently by the Division of 
University Extension of the Massachusetts State 
Department of Education. This opened on 
February 20, and will give to residents of Bos- 
ton and vicinity a course in oral, English for the 
benefit of those who wish to acquire or improve 
ability in addressing an audience in an easy, 
natural and convincing manner. 

“Almost every person who works for a li 
ing or is a member of a club or an organiza- 
tion is called upon at some time or other 
stand on his feet and address his fellows,” reads 
its announcement. “Inability to do this success- 
fully is sometimes a great handicap and can 
only be overcome by practise in speaking under 
the direction of a competent instructor. Du: 


ing the progress of the course instruction w 
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be given in platform deportment, debating, 


parliamentary procedure, collecting materials 


for debates, writing specches and delivering ad- 
dresses for various occasions.” 


Enrollment in the course is open to both men 


nd women and since it is the plan of the de- 


number of 


partment to arrange for a limited 
small classes, persons interested are urged to 
enroll at once. The course consists of 12 les- 


The cost of instruction is free, the only 


sons. 


<pense to applicants being an enrollment charge 


$1. Persons who wish to enroll in this class 


s 


1ould write at once for further information to 
Division of University Extension, State House, 


Boston. 
r RAINING for public speaking has also 
been recognized as a necessary asset for 
good leadership in Indiana where the organiza- 
tion of citizenship schools in the wards and pre- 
cincts of Indianapolis has made it necessary for 
the Indianapolis Branch of the Woman’s Fran- 
chise League to originate a Speakers’ Institute 


Doudican had charge of this In 


Miss 


Mrs. Frank 


litute with Sara Lauter, the president, 


ading the discussion. The women were given 
in outline of the subject under discussion and 
issigned sections on which to make an extem- 
poraneous speech. Each speaker was criticized 
as to her delivery and knowledge of the sub- 
ject. In this way the women not only learned 
to be more efficient and self-confident, but clari- 
ied their own information on the subject. The 
meetings were well attended and so beneficial 
ind enjoyable to all that many calls have con 


for another Speakers’ Institute. 


Helen Taft Officiates 

ISS HELEN TAFT, acting-president ot 
Mawr, opened the citizenship 
school of the Jackson 
Voters at Kansas City, Missouri, on 
January 26. The the 
of teaching citizenship to both men 


held on 


Bryn 


County League of 


Women 


school was started for 


purpose 


and 


gressive legislation, particularly for women 


women. Discussions were pro- 





In forthcoming issues _ the 
Woman Citizen will present the 
citizenship school courses in 


practical form. 
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Children in Need of Special Care 
Still Classed with Law Breakers 


N: one is born a criminal, yet young child 
offenders in many parts of the United 


States must face the same sort of court trial as 


that given to criminals. A new bulletin issued 
by the Children’s Bureau of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor on “Courts in the U. S. Hear- 
ing Children’s Cases,” states that of the 175,000 
children’s cases brought before courts in the 
U. S. in 1918, approximately 50,000 came before 
courts not adapted to the handling of chil- 
dren’s cases. At least one court in every state 
reported that children awaiting trial were de- 


37 courts in 18 states 


tained in jails, and 


declared that no effort was made to separate 
detained in jails from old and _ har- 


though such 


required by law in many of these states 


children 
dened offenders, separation is 

Only 321 courts out of more than 2,000 had 
special organization for trying children’s cases, 
such as separate hearings, probation service and 
a system of legal and social records. Twenty- 


these were juvenile courts created by 


one of 
special law and independent of other court 
systems. Almost half of them were in only 
5 states. 

Although every state in the Union except 


Wyoming had legislation providing for juvenile 
probation, less than half the courts trying chil- 
dren’s cases actually had probation service and 
less than one-fifth had regular full-time proba- 
tion officers paid for by the court. 

Everywhere the regular judicial proceedings 
had been so modified that they were more 
humane and effective in dealing with children, 
was frequently defective in 


the organization 


some essential. Many courts, for instance, had 
arranged for private hearings, but still through 
fines and punishments maintained the old atti- 
tude that the offender was a law breaker rather 
than a child in need of special care and pro- 
tection. 


Many had 
information regarding the child’s home condi- 


courts failed to secure adequate 


tion, family circumstances, physical and mental 
conditions and personal characteristics. A large 
number of children who are brought before the 
courts have been handicapped by heredity, 
faulty home training or bad influences in the 
community. These children can be helped only 
by a sympathetic judge who realizes that the 
purpose of juvenile courts is education and 


discipline rather than punishment. 


Of the 2,000 courts only 145 reported special 
provision for mental examination, and many 
of these examined only cases presenting special 
problems. In many places a physical examina- 
tion was made merely in connection with com- 
mitment. In many others no children were 
examined except those who gave evidence of 
abnormal condition. In 13 courts clinics were 
maintained as a part of the court organization 
All of these were in cities of 100,000 or more 
population 

Children in small towns and rural districts 
had the poorest chance for an adequate hearing, 
as the courts in less populous places were gen- 


The 


communities a 


erally ill equipped for children’s work. 


bulletin recommends for these 


county system, providing a unified probation 
service, a detention home and a clinic for child 


study. 





Come to the Woman Citi- 


zens Citizenship School. 


See these pages in forth- 


coming issues. 
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The Grimke Sisters of South Carolina 


URING the present activity in South 

Carolina among advocates of the woman 
suffrage cause, it is interesting to look back for 
nearly a century and find in our state two 
women from Charleston, who in that day and 
generation were farsighted enough to come out 
boldly, in spite of ridicule and insult, for a 
principle in which they believed. These two 
women were Sarah and Angelina Grimke, 
daughters of the Honorable John Faucheran 
Grimke, a colonel in the Revolutionary War 
and Judge of the Supreme Court of South Caro- 
lina. 

Sarah was the older by thirteen years, being 
born in 1792, and Angelina in 1805. In their 
youth they lived the usual gay and fashionable 
life of girls who move in the aristocratic circle 
to which they belong. However, after a few 
years of this, Sarah whose mind seems to have 
had a serious turn for one so young grew tired 
of these pleasures and on a visit to Philadelphia 
became a Quaker, and made her home with 
friends in that city. Angelina grew up and en- 
tered into the same gay social circles of Charles- 
ton, but under the influence of the older sister, 
to whom she paid frequent visits, also became a 
Quaker and took up the activities in which 
Sarah was interested. 

These sisters left home primarily because they 
were opposed to the institution of slavery, which 
in these days (about 1827-1828) brought down 
upon their heads rebuke and disgrace in the 
South. In Philadelphia they were thrown with 
many prominent men and women. With their cul- 
ture and refinement they soon made friends with 


those who saw with what zeal and enthusiasm 
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By a South Carolina Suffragist 


these girls were filled, yet how timid they were 
about publicity. A series of quiet parlor confer- 
ences was arranged where they could talk to 
women only. These informal meetings met with 
such success that a public meeting was planned 
where the Grimkes spoke to a larger number of 
women. ‘This account of the first assembly of 
women, not Quakers, in a public place in 
America, addressed by American women, is 
deeply interesting and touching from its sim- 
plicity. We who are accustomed today to hear 
women speak to promiscuous audiences on any 
and every subject, and to hear them applauded 
too, can scarcely realize the prejudices which 
nearly a century ago sought to close the lips of 
two refined Christian ladies. But those who 
denounced and ridiculed them did not know how 
short was their vision, for then and there was 
laid the corner stone of that temple of equal 
rights for women, which has been built upon 
so many brave hearts and willing hands since; 
and has brought to the front such staunch sup- 
porters and brilliant advocates as now adorn 
every convention of the National American 
Woman Suffrage Association, and which has 
reached its zenith in this wonderful Congress 
held this year in Chicago, where the women of 
the suffrage states are now organized into a 
League of Women Voters, to help gain equal 
privileges for all women. 

FTER the first public meeting of the 

Grimke sisters in New York, similar ones 
were held weekly, which soon became so crowded 
and were attended by such an influential class of 
women that one of the large churches was open 
to them. Men heard their wives speak of Ange- 
lina’s wonderful gift of oratory, and soon the 
meetings drew more men than women, and 
gained the applause and hearty support of some 
of the ablest men of the time, among them the 
orator, Theodore D. Weld, who married Ange- 
lina Grimke in May, 1838, from the home of her 
sister, Mrs. Frost, in Philadelphia. 


Weld appeared with her husband three days 


Angelina 


after her marriage at a large meeting in Phila- 
delphia, which broke up in mob violence, stones 
and missiles crashing through windows. An- 
gelina continued speaking until the mob broke 
into the hall and set fire to the building which 
soon became a mass of smouldering walls. She 
never again appeared in public, her health being 
greatly impaired and her nervous system shat- 
tered. However, she and her husband with 
Sarah continued to do a vast amount of social 
service, and were always ready to give help to 
those in trouble or distress. Sarah died in De- 
cember, 1873, at the ripe age of 81, and Angelina 
followed in 1879. 

These two women, so far ahead of their time, 
should not be forgotten by lovers of freedom in 


any age. 


SPECIALLY should the women of South 

Carolina who have worked so faithfully to 
get their state to ratify the Federal Suffrage 
Amendment keep the names of Sarah and Ange- 
lina Grimke in their hearts, for it is to them that 
we owe the first seeds which bore fruit and re- 
sulted in the granting of the ballot to American 
women by the help of a Democratic Pres dent, 
himself a Southern man, who saw in the year 
1919 that he needed the assistance of Ame ican 
women in the government of America. 

In closing, I shall quote a fitting paracraph 
from one of Sarah Grimke’s writings . . . “I very 
citizen should feel an intense interest in the 
political concerns of the country, because the 
homes, happiness and well-being of every ~lass 
are bound up in its politics, government and 
laws. Are we (women) bereft of citizenship 
because we are the mothers, wives and daigh- 
ters of a mighty people?” 

These words were written nearly a century 
ago and today the women of South Caro ‘ina 
are still asking that they may be granted the 


right of citizenship. 
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which will furnish detailed 


Information relative to Schools 


of all kinds and Summer Camps 
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EDUCATION 


HUMAN LIBERTY 


‘Without popular education, no government which rests upon 
popular action can long endure. ’’—President Woodrow Wilson. 
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“When All Others Fail, Look It Up in Nelson’s” 


In October and March of every year, all sub- 
scribers to NELSON’S receive their semi- 
annual installment of 250 or more Renewal 
Pages (between 500 and 700 pages annually). 
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liable and up to date, 
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